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This paper is offered with the full understanding that it pur- 
ports to be nothing but a brief outline of some yet unfinished 
investigations into the past history of the Shawnee tribe. 

It should be considered as merely tentative and subject to 
such corrections—either of a minor or radical character—as 
the results of more elaborate inquiries may seem to justify. 

The Shawnees were the “ Bedouins,” and, I may almost say, 
the “Ishmaelites” of the North American tribes. As wander- 
ers, they were without rivals among their race; and as fomenters 
of discord and war between themselves and their neighbors, their 
genius was marked. 

Their original home is not, with any great measure of cer- 
tainty, known. It is altogether improbable that it ever will be. 
Many theories on the subject have been already advanced, each 
with a greater or less degree of plausibility. More, doubtless, 
will from time to time be offered; but, after all, the general 
public will be restricted to a choice of probabilities, and each 
must accept for himself that which, to his mind, shall seem most 
satisfactory and convincing. 

First. In the year 1608 Captain John Smith, of the James- 
town colony, in Virginia, proceeded upon an exploring expedi- 
tion up the Chesapeake Bay. In the course of this expedition 
he encountered and held communication with numerous nations 
or tribes of Indians, then occupying the shores of the bay and 
its immediate vicinity. All these Indians lived in continued 
dread of a tribe known to them by the name of “Massawomekes.” 
In the language of Smith: “Beyond the mountains, from 
whence is the head of the river Fantcae (Potomac) the 
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Salvages report, inhabit their most mortal enemies, the Massa- 
womekes, upon a great salt water, which, by all likelihood, is 
either some part of Canada, some great lake or some inlet of 
some sea that falleth into the South Sea. These Massawomekes 
are a great nation, and very populous.” 

Smith further relates that the other tribes, especially the Pat- 
awomekes, the Patuxents, the Sasquesahannocks and the Tock- 
woughes were continally tormented by them; complained bitterly 
of their cruelty, and were very importunate with him that he 
should free them from their assaults. This Smith determined 
to do, and had not his project been vetoed by the Colonial 
Council, the history and identity of this people would not now, 
in all likelihood, be enshrouded in such a mantle of doubt. 

He did, in fact, encounter seven canoes full of them at the 
head of Chesapeake Bay, with whom he had a conference by 
signs, and remarks that their implements of war and other 
utensils showed them to be greatly superior to the Virginia 
Indians, as also their dexterity in their small boats, made of the 
barks of trees, sewed with bark, and well “luted” with gum, 
gave evidence that they lived upon some great water. 

When they departed for their homes, the Massawomekes went 
by the way of what Smith denominates Willoughby’s River, and 
which his map and description show to be the modern “ Bush 
River,” which is on the west side of the bay, and trends in a 
northwestern direction. 

The map, accompanying the London edition of 1629, of 
Smith’s travels, locates the Massawomekes on the south shore of 
a supposed large body of water in a northwestern direction, and 
distant from the head waters of the Patawomeke (Potomac) 
river some twenty-five leagues. This, making reasonable allow- 
ance for the discrepancies in topography, places them without 
doubt along the south shore of Lake Erie, with an eastern limit 
not remote from the present city of Erie, Penn., and extending 
east thence westward. 

I am aware that at least two eminent authorities (Gallatin and 
Bancroft), whom it would almost seem the height of presump- 
tion for me to dispute, have assumed that the Massawomekes 
and the Five Nations were identical. The more closely I have 
examined the evidence the more thoroughly am I convinced of 
their error in this assumption. 

At that date the most westerly of the Five Nations—the 
Seneca— was not in possession of the country west of the Gen- 
essee River. Extending from that neighborhood westward to 
and beyond Niagara River, and along the southeast shore of 
Lake Erie, the country was occupied by a numerous nation, 
known to history as the “Attiwandaronk or Neutral Nation,” 
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whose power was broken and the tribe destroyed or dispersed 
by the Five Nations, but not until about 1651, more than forty 
years subsequent to Smith’s observations. To reach the country 
of the Five Nations from Chesapeake Bay, an almost due north 
course, or that of the Susquehannah River, would have been the 
natural and most convenient route to pursue. A route leading 
beyond the mountains, in which the Potomac River had its 
sources, would have been neither a natural nor convenient one 
for reaching the shores of Lake Ontario and vicinity, then the 
country of the Five Nations. 

It is highly improbable that war mention of this great Iroquois 
confederacy should have followed such a route in the face of the 
fact that the only tribes living along the line of the more direct 
route held them in great fear, and would have gladly allowed 
them to pass without molestation. 

I assume, then, that the villages of the Massawomekes occupied 
the south and southwest shores of Lake Erie, and that they con- 
trolled the intermediate country to the Allegheny Mountains as 
a hunting range, frequently extending their war and predatory 
excursions to the territory of tribes east of the mountains and 
along the upper portion of the Chesapeake Bay. 

Second. From the accounts of early French travelers, and the 

relations of the Jesuit missionaries, we are advised of the exist- 
ence, during the first half of the seventeenth century, of a nation 
of Indians, who were called by the Hurons the “Eries,” by the 
Five Nations “Rique,” and by the French, the “ Chat,” or Cat 
Nation. 

According to Sagard’s History of Canada, published in 1636, 
the name of Chat or Cat, as applied to this people, is thus ac- 
counted for: “There is in this vast region a country which we 
call the Cat Nation, by reason of their cats, a sort of small wolf 
or leopard found there, from the skins of which the natives make 
robes, bordered and ornamented with tails.” 

This nation occupied a tract of country on the south shore of 
Lake Erie, identical with that to which I have assigned the 
Massawomekes of Smith. 

They were visited as early as 1626, according to the Jesuit 
relations, by two missionaries, Sagard and d’Allyon, who made 
an unsuccessful attempt to establish a mission among them; nor 
did the Jesuits, with the constant zeal and persistence so char- 
acteristic of them, ever succeed in obtaining a foothold with the. 
tribe. 

At this time, and for some years thereafter, they are spoken 
of as very numerous and powerful. A war having broken out 
between them and the Five Nations, the Eries were utterly over- 
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thrown and dispersed, about the year 1655. From this dato we 
find no mention of their existence as a nation. 

Schoolcraft, in his bulky and ill-assorted work on “The His- 
tory, Condition and Prospects of the Indian Tribes,” adopts the 
theory that the Eries and Neuters were one and the same people. 
That he is certainly mistaken, I hardly think there is room for 
reasonable doubt. The evidence of his error is abundant in the 
Jesuit relations, but I have only the space to cite the testimony 
of Father Brebouef, who visited the Neutral Nation in 1640, 
and remarked that only four towns of the latter nation lay east 
of the Niagara River, ranging from east to west, toward the 
Erielhonons or Chats. Also, in speaking of Niagara River, he 
says: “It falls first into Lake Erie, or of the Cat tribe, and then 
it enters the Neutral ground.” 

“ Bressani,” who spent some years in the country, also, in his 
“ Breve Relations,” places the Neuters north of Lake Erie, and 
the Eries to the south. 

Third. Cadwallader Colden published his History of the 
Five Nations, in London in 1747. He begins with the tradi- 
tional period of their history. Tradition, with Indians as with 
white people, is often very unreliable, and not infrequently 
totally incredible. The traditions of the events immediately 
preceding European settlement, from the then recentness of 
their occurrence, and their consequent freshness in the Indian 
mind, notwithstanding the average tendency to exaggeration and 
boastfulness, may, however, be esteemed as not wholly unworthy 
of confidence in the general facts related, regardless of their 
highly colored details. These traditions all concur in the asser- 
tion that the Five Nations, a short time: previous to the period 
of French settlement in Canada, lived near the present site of 
Montreal; that, as a result of a war with the Adirondacks, they 
were forced to leave their own country and fly to the banks of 
the lakes on which they subsequently lived, where the war was 
at intervals renewed, and was still in progress at the time of the 
French occupation of Canada. Here they applied themselves 
to increasing their proficiency in the use of arms, and in order 
to raise the spirits of their people, the Sachems, “turned them 
against the Satanas, a less warlike nation, who then lived on the 
banks of the lakes, and who, in the course of a few years, were 
subdued and driven out of their country.” 

Colden, doubtless, borrows this relation from the account of 
Bacqueville de la Potherie, who was in Canada for several years 
anterior to 1700, and whose history of America was published 
about 1720: Charlevoix also has a similar relation. Both the 
authors, doubtless, borrowed from the narrative of Nicholas 
Perrot, who lived among the Indians for more than thirty years 
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subsequent to 1665, and who enjoyed their confidence in an 
unusual degree. He relates that the Iroquois had their original 
home about Montreal and Three Rivers; that they fled from the 
Algonquins to Lake Erie, where lived the Chaouanons, who 
waged war against them and drove them to the shore of Lake 
Ontario. That after many years of war against the Chaouanons 
and their allies, they withdrew to Carolina, where they now are. 
That the Iroquois (Five Nations), after being obliged to quit 
Lake Erie, withdrew to Lake Ontario, and that after having 
chased the Chaouanons and their allies towards Carolina, they 
have ever since remained there in that vicinity. 

John Bartram, also, in his “Travels and Observations in 
America,” published in London in 1751, after locating the 
Shawnees in what is now Kentucky, remarks that “it was against 
this people, the Six Nations first turned their arms with success 
after they had fled before the warlike Adirondacks.” 

Here, then, we have in the earliest history of the country, the 
names of three tribes or nations, who, by the accounts of differ- 
ent and widely separated travelers, occupied the same region of 
territory, viz.: 

First. The Massawomekes of Smith, who lived upon some 
great lake beyond the mountains in which the Potomac River 
has its sources, and which Smith’s map shows to be in the loca- 
tion of Lake Erie. 

Second. The Eries or Chats of the Jesuit relations, who occu- 
pied almost. the entire south shore of Lake Erie; and, 

Third. The Satanas of Colden (who, in the vocabulary pre- 
ceding his work, gives the name as the equivalent of Shaonons) 
and the Chaouanons of Perot, who lived on Lake Erie, and from 
the text of the narrative, evidently on the south shore to the 
west of the Five Nations. 

By all the accounts given of these people, they were, com- 
paratively speaking, very numerous and powerful. Each occu- 
pied and controlled a large region of territory in the same 
general locality; each had, so far as history and tradition can 
throw any light upon the subject, long been the occupant thereof. 
The fact that neither of these authorities speaks of more than 
one nation occupying this region of country, and neither seems 
to have had any knowledge or tradition of any other nation 
having done so, coupled with the improbability that three 
numerous and warlike nations should, within the historic period, 
have occupied so limited a region as the south shore of Lake 
Erie—and one which by water communication would have been 
so easily accessible for each to the other—without any account 
or tradition having survived of their intercourse, conflicts and 
destruction of one another, is, to my mind, little less than con. 
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vineing evidence of the fact that three such distinct nations 
never had a contemporaneous existence, and that the Massa- 
womekes, Eries and Satanas or Chaouanons, were one and the 
same people. 

I am aware that the Chaouanons or Shawnees, as they are now 
denominated, speak the Algonquin tongue, and that the Eries 
have ever been linguistically classed as of Iroquois stock; but 
of the latter fact there seems to be no more convincing proof 
than a passage in the Jesuit Relations of 1648, asserting that 

“the Cat Nation have a number of permanent towns, * 
and they have the same language with our Hurons.” 

The Jesuits never succeeded in establishing a mission among 
the Eries. Their intercourse with them was almost nothing, 
and they have left us no vocabularies by which their linguistic 
stock can be determined. I regard, therefore, the single volun- 
teer remark as to their having the same language with the 
Hurons as having less weight in the scale of probabilities than 
the accumulated evidence of their identity with the Massa- 
womekes and Chaouanons. 

It is, at any rate, scarcely entitled to more weight than the 
assertion of Captain Smith, that the Massawomekes and Sasque- 
sahannocks could not understand each other, except by the aid 
of interpreters, the latter being of Iroquois stock and occupying 
territory adjoining that of the former. 

This identity having been assumed, and the Eries having, by 
all accounts, been conquered and dispersed about 1655, it remains 
to trace the remnant in their wanderings across the face of the 
country. This is, perhaps, the most difficult and unsatisfactory 
task that enters into the consideration of the subject. 1 could 
not, even were it desirable, in the space allotted to such an 
article, give more than a few of the most general facts. To do 
otherwise would occupy much more time and space than my 
present object would justify or require. 

At this point, I may remark that there is a manuscript map 
still in existence in Holland which accompanied a report made 
to the States-General, in 1614 or 1616, of the discoveries in 
New Netherlands, upon which a nation of Indians called Saw- 
woanen is marked as living on the east bank of the Delaware 
river. 

De Laet, also, in the Leyden edition of his history, published 
in 1640, enumerates the Sawanoos as one of the tribes then 
inhabiting the Delaware river. And on a map of New Nether- 
lands, by A. Vander Donck, bearing date of 1656, the Sau- 
wanoos are assigned position on the west bank of the “Zuydt” 
(now Delaware) river, at a point between the present site of 
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Philadelphia, on the south, and Trenton, on the north, and ex- 
tending indefinitely westward. 

It is, of course, impossible, at this late day, in the absence of 
further data, to determine whether this tribe, which seems to 
have been known on the Delaware for more than forty years, 
bears any relationship to the modern Shawnees. It is not im- 
possible that in the course of the conflicts between the Satanas 
and the Five Nations, a body of the former may have become 
seggregated from their friends and have terminated their wan- 
derings by a settlement on the Delaware. The probabilities 
seem to be not unfavorable to this hypothesis. 

The solution, however, may possibly be found in the fact that 
the word “Sawanos” is said to have signified Southern. The 
Delaware river was at that date known as “South” river, and 
Sawanos or Southern may have been a sort of general term 
applied to Indians residing on that river. 

The Eries, after their overthrow, do not again appear in the 
contemporary relations or maps under that name, except as a 
destroyed nation. Their former location is shown on De L’Isle’s 
maps of 1700 and 1703, Senex’s map of 1710, and numerous 
others. The survivors being driven from their ancient homes; 
_ their villages and property destroyed, and deprived of the lake 
as a principal source of food supply, were forced to resort to 
the chase more exclusively as a means of subsistence. These 
things would have a tendency to divide the tribe into small 
hunting parties and to encourage the wandering propensities so 
often remarked of the Shawnees. 

In 1669 we find La Salle, who was at that time among the 
Iroquois, at the head of Lake Ontario, projecting a voyage of 
discovery down the Ohio, acknowledging the welcome present 
from the Iroquois of a Shawanoe prisoner, who told him that 
the Ohio could be reached in six weeks, and that he would 
guide him to it. This would indicate that the Shawnees, or a 
portion of them, were at that date familiar with the Ohio 
country, and probably residents of it. 

Marquette, who was at La Pointe, on Lake Superior, in 1670, 
writes that the Illinois have given him information of a nation 
called Chaouanons, living thirty days’ journey to the southeast 
of their country. 

In the Jesuit Relations of 1671-72, the name “Chaouanong” 
appears as another name for “Ontonagannha,” which is said, in 
the Relations of 1661-62, to mean “where they do not know 
how to speak,” but their location is not given. De L’Isle’s map 
of 1700, however, places the Ontonagannha on the head-waters 
' of the Santee and Great Pedee rivers, in South Carolina, and 
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the same location is marked on Senex’s map of ten years later 
as occupied by villages of Chaovenons. 

In 1672, Father Marquette, in passing down the Mississippi 
river, remarks, upon reaching the mouth of the Ohio, that “This 
river comes from the country on the east inhabited by the 
people called Chaouanons, in such numbers that they reckon as 
many as twenty-three villages in one district and fifteen in an- 
other, lying quite near each other * * * and are the people 
the Iroquois go far to seek in order to wage an unprovoked war 
upon them.” 

In 1680, as related by Father Membre in his account of the 
adventures of La Salle’s party at Fort Crevecceur, the Illinois, 
who were allies of the Chaouanons, were warned by one of the 
latter tribe, who was returning home from a trip to the Illinois 
country, but turned back to advise them of the discovery of an 
Iroquois army which had already entered their territory. 

During this same year a Chaouanon chief, who had one hun- 
dred and fifty warriors, and lived on a great river emptying into 
the Ohio, sent to La Salle to form an alliance. 

On the map accompanying Marquette’s Journal, published in 
1681, the Chaouanons are placed on the Ohio river, near the 
Mississippi, while on his original manuscript map—a fac-simile 
of which will be found in French’s Historical Collections of 
Louisiana—they are located in a blank, unexplored region, a 
long distance to the east of the Mississippi, probably meant to 
be in the neighborhood of the middle or upper Ohio river, 
though that river is not laid down upon the map, and its course 
was not definitely known to Marquette. 

In 1682, M. de La Salle, after exploring the Mississippi river 
to the Gulf, formally took possession of the country from the 
mouth of the river to the Ohio, on the eastern side, with the 
consent of the Chouanons, Chichachas and other people dwell- 
ing therein. 

At page 502 of the third volume of Margry, it is recorded 
that “Joutel, the companion of La Salle in his last voyage, says, 
in speaking of the Shawanoes, in Illinois: ‘They have been 
there only since they were drawn thither by M. de La Salle; 
formerly they lived on the borders of Virginia and the English 
colonies.’ ” 

Father Gravier led an expedition down the Mississippi to its 
mouth in the year 1700. He speaks of the Ohio river as having 
three branches—one coming from the northeast, called the St. 
Joseph or Ouabachie; the second from the country of the Iro- 
quois, called the Ohio; the third, on which the Chaouanoux lives 
comes from the south-southwest. This latter was evidently the 
Tennessee or Cumberland. 
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On De L’Isle’s map of 1700, previously alluded to, the On- 
touagaunha are placed on the head-waters of the great rivers of 
South Carolina, and the Chionons on the Tennessee river, near 
its mouth. It appears, however, from the report of an investigat- 
ing committee of the Pennsylvania Assembly, made in 1755, 
that at least a portion of this band of the Shawnees or Ontoua- 
ganha living in South Carolina, who had been made uneasy by 
their neighbors, came with about sixty families up to Conestoga 
about the year 1698, by leave of the Susquehannah Indians, 
who then lived there. 

A few of the band had, about four years previously, at the 
solicitation of the Minsis, been allowed to settle on the Dela- 
ware river, among the latter. Other straggling parties continued, 
from time to time, for a number of years, to join their brethren 
in Pennsylvania, until they finally became among the most 
numerous and powerful tribes in the State. 

In 1700, William Penn visited the chiefs of the band at 
Conestoga, and in the same year the Council of Maryland re- 
solved, “that the friendship of the Susquehannock and Shaw- 
anese Indians be secured by making a treaty with them, they 
seeming to be of considerable moment and not to be slighted.” 

The map of North America, by John Senex, in 1710, indicates 
villages of Chaouanons on the head-waters of South Carolina, 
but apparently places the main body along the upper waters of 
the Tennessee river, a short distance west of the Appalachian 
mountains. 

This would make them very close neighbors of the Cherokees, 
and probably places them somewhat too high up the river. Ten 
years later (1720) a map of the uorth parts of America, by H. 
Moll, does not indicate the presence of any Chaouanons on the 
Tennessee river, but shows their former territory to be occupied 
by the Charakeys. This corresponds with the statement in Ram- 
sey’s Annals of Tennessee (page 45) that M. Charleville, a 
French trader from near New Orleans, came among the Shaw- 
nees, then (1714) inhabiting the country upon the Cumberland 
river, and traded with them, and that about this period the 
Cherokees and Chickasaws expelled them from their numerous 
villages upon the lower Cumberland. 

On this map of Moll’s is found, at the mouth of the Cumber- 
land (there denominated the Sault) river, the designation of 
“Savannah Old Settlement,” indicating the probable abandon- 
ment, at least several years previously, of the last Shawnee 
village in the Cumberland and Tennessee valleys, in their 
gradual withdrawal to the north side of the Ohio river. As late 
as 1764, however, according to Ramsey, a straggling band of 
them moved from Green river, in Kentucky, where they had 
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been residing (though, as I surmise, only temporarily), to the 
Wabash country. 

It seems, also, that at some period anterior to 1714, a band of 
Chaouanons, wanderers in all likelihood from the Cumberland 
and Tennessee country, had lived for a time within two leagues 
from the fort at Mobile, Ala., for in that year M. de Bienville, 
the commandant, assigned the place which had been abandoned 
by them to the use of some fugitive Taensas. 

Another band, probably an offshoot from those who had wan- 
dered to South Carolina, found a home at a place now known as 
Oldtown, Allegheny county, Md., a few miles below Cumber- 
land, on the Potomac river; and, in 1738, we find, by reference 
to Vol. 1, page 63 of the Virginia State Papers, that “the king 
of the Shawanese, living at Allegheny, sends friendly messages 
to Gov.Gooch, * * * desires peace,” etc. This was likely 
the same band who, in 1701, concluded a treaty with William 
Penn, at Philadelphia, and is referred to in the preamble to the 
treaty as inhabiting in and about the northern parts of the river 
Potomac. The nucleus for the Shawnee village which long 
occupied the neighborhood of Winchester, Va., is likely tracea- 
ble to this band. 

But I have already exceeded the intended limits of this article 
and am yet more than a century behind in my narrative. I can 
but give the merest outline of subsequent Shawnee history. I 
shall be unable to consider and discuss the probabilities of their 
identity with the Savannah Indians, and their former residence 
on the Savannah river, in Georgia; the story of their chief 
Black Hoof, relative to their home on the Suwanee river, in 
Florida; their asserted consanguinity with the Sacs and Foxes, 
or any other of the numerous suggestions and theories concern- 
ing their origin and primal abode. 

Between the date of the ejection of the western portion of 
the Shawnees from the valleys of the Cumberland and Tennes-| 
see rivers, and the middle of the eighteenth century, their 
appearance in history is rare. They were, doubtless, scattered 
in several bands along the Ohio river and in the interior of what 
is now the States of Ohio and Indiana. The oldest map on 
which I have noticed the location of the Shawnees within the 
limits of Ohio, is that of Emanuel Bowen, published in London 
in 1752, which places a “village d’Chouanon” on the north side 
of the Ohio river, about midway between the mouths of the 
Kanawha and Scioto. 


That branch of the tribe living in Pennsylvania had, in the 
meantime, become decidedly the most numerous and important 
portion of the Shawnee people. Their history is a part of that 
of the State in which they lived, and need not be here recited. 
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It is sufficient to state the fact that, owing to the aggressiveness 
and encroachments of the increasing white population, they 
were gradually crowded from their lands and homes until about 
the year 1750, when they began their migrations to the west of 
the Ohio river, and within a few years had united with their 
western brethren and were quite numerous in the Muskingum 
and Scioto Valleys. They sided actively with the French in 
the war of 1755; aided, materially, in the defeat of Braddock, 
and were a terror to the border settlements of Pennsylvania and 
Virginia. 

In 1756, an expedition, under Major Lewis, against their upper 
town on the Ohio river, three miles above the mouth of the 
Kanawha, wasa failure. In 1764, Colonel Boquet’s expedition 
to the Muskingum resulted in securing temporary peace with 
them. In 1774, Colonel McDonald destroyed their town of 
Wappatomica, a few miles above Zanesville. In the same year 
they received a severe blow in the defeat at Point Pleasant, Va. 
In 1779, Colonel Bowman’s expedition destroyed the Shawnee 
village of Chillicothe, on the Little Miami river, three miles 
north of Xenia, Ohio. 

In 1780, Gen. Geo. Rogers Clark burnt the Piqua towns on 
Mad river. 

In 1782, General Clark repeated his expedition and destroyed 
the Upper and Lower Piqua towns on the Great Miami within 
the presents limits of Miami county. 

In 1786, Colonel Logan destroyed the Mack-a-cheek towns in 
Logan county. 

n 1790, the Shawnees suffered from the expedition of Gen- 
eral Hannar, but had a share with the Miamis in his final 
defeat. 

In 1791, they glutted their vegeance at the cruel defeat of 
St. Clair, and in 1794, were among those who were made to feel 
the power of the Federal troops at “ Fallen Timbers,” on the 
Maumee river, under General Wayne, which brought the peace 
of 1795. 

In the meantime the Shawnees had been parties to a treaty of 
peace with the U. S., in 1786, at the mouth of the Great Miami 
river, but it failed of its object. 

As the result of Wayne’s victory, came the treaty of Green- 
ville in 1795, participated in by the Shawnees and eleven other 
tribes, whereby all the territory south and east of a line begin- 
ning at the mouth of the Cuyahoga river; thence up the same 
to the portage leading to the Tuscarawas river; down the Tus- 
carawas to the crossing above Fort Laurens; thence westerly to 
Loramie’s store on the Great Miami; thence to Fort Recovery 
(the place of St. Clair’s defeat), and thence southwesterly to the 
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Ohio river, opposite the mouth of the Kentucky river, was ceded 
to the U- 8. This tract comprised about two-thirds of the area 
of Ohio and a portion of southeastern Indiana. 

July 4th, 1805, the Shawnees were again parties to a treaty 
wherein was ceded to the U. S. a large tract of country lying 
north and west of the Greenville treaty line, and east of a north 
and south line 120 miles west of the Pennsylvania boundary. 

By treaty of Nov. 25th, 1808, in conjunction with other 
tribes, they ceded the right of way for two roads; one running 
from Fort Meigs on the Maumee river to the Western Reserve, 
and the other from Fremont, south to the Greenville treaty line. 

Prior to the war of 1812, the Shawnees had again become hos- 
tile to the U. S. The forces of the great Tecumseh and his 
scheming brother, the Prophet, under the leadership of the latter, 
were defeated by Harrison at Tippecanoe, Indiana, in 1811, and 
the Indian alliance was finally broken and dissolved, by the 
death, in 1813, of Tecumseh at the battle of the Thames. 

By the treaty of 1817, the Wyandots, Pottawatomies and other 
tribes made a cession to the U. S. (in which the Shawnees con- 
curred) of almost the entire remaining Indian territory within the 
present limits of Ohio. Within this cession, the United States, 
in turn, granted them sundry small reservations upon which to 
live. Among these reservations, there were for the Shawnees a 
tract ten miles square, with Wapakoneta as the centre; a tract 
adjoining the above of twenty-five square miles on Hog Creek, as 
well as a tract of forty-eight square miles surrounding Lewis- 
town, for the mixed Senecas and Shawnees. 

The treaty of 1818 added twenty square miles to the reserve 
at Wapakoneta and fourteen square miles to the one at Lewis- 
town. 

By treaty of July 20th, 1831, the Lewistown reserve was 
ceded to the U.S., and those at Wapakoneta and Hog Creek 
were ceded on the 8th of the succeeding month, by which trans- 
actions the last vestige of Shawnee right or claim to lands in 
Ohio became extinguished and they agreed to remove west of the: 
Mississippi river. 

With this end in view a tract of 60,000 acres of land was 
granted to the Lewistown band of mixed Senecas and Shawnees, 
which was subsequently selected in the northeast corner of 
Indian Territory, to which they removed, and where, with some 
subsequent modifications of boundaries, they now reside. 

It is necessary here to state that a band of Shawnees some 
years prior to 1793, becoming dissatisfied with the encroach- 
ments of the white settlers, removed west of the Mississippi 
river, and in that year were, in connection with certain Dela- 
wares who accompanied them, granted a tract of land by Baron 
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de Carondelet, the French Governor. The Delawares hav- 
ing, in 1815, abandoned this region, the Shawnees, in 1825, ceded 
the land to the U. S. and accepted in lieu thereof for the accom- 
modation of themselves and such of their brethren as should 
remove from Ohio, a tract in the eastern part of the present 
State of Kansas, 100 by 25 miles in extent, and removed thereto. 

To this reservation the Wapakoneta and Hog Creek bands of 
Shawnees, after the treaty of 1831, also removed, and the prin- 
cipal part of the tribe became again united. 

By the treaty of 1854, the Kansas Shawnees ceded to the U.S all 
of their reservation but 200,000 acres, within which, allotments 
of land were made to the individuals of the tribe, who from time 
to time, with the consent of the Secretary of the Interior,sold the 
same, and under the provisions of an agreement entered into in 
1869 with the Cherokees, they removed to the country of the 
latter and merged their tribal existence with them. A number 
of the Kansas Shawnees who, just prior to and during the late 
rebellion, wandered off to Texas and Mexico, returned after the 
war and were provided with a home in the Indian Territory 
alongside of the Pottawatomies, and are known as “ Absentee 
Shawnees.” These, together with those confederated with the 
Senecas in the northeastern part of Indian Territory, are all of 
the once numerous and powerful “ Massawomekes ” now left to 
maintain the tribal name of Shawnee. 








ANCIENT STONE MOUNDS—WERE THEY OBJURGATORY 
BURIAL HEAPS. 
BY 0. H. BRINKLEY. 


The occurrence of ancient stone tumuli in various and widely 
separated parts of the earth, in connection with the unequivocal 
character of their contents, proves conclusively that prehistoric 
man occasionally resorted to a form of burial common to historic 
races, namely, under stone heaps. The most carefully conducted 
investigations have hitherto failed to develop the circumstances 
by which this singular practice was originally suggested. It is 
the object of this paper to give an explanation of this custom, 
and to refer to the motives with which these heaps were erected. 

A few examples from history will first be given. 

The first of these examples is Achan, who was “ stoned,” 
together with his entire family, then burned, “and a great heap 
of stones was raised over him.” 

The second example is the King of Ai, whom they hanged, 
and afterwards “cast his carcass at the entering of the gate of 
the city,” and raised thereon a great heap of stones.” 
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The third example is the case of the allied kings. These 
men, after having been hanged, were cast into the cave whence 
they had been taken, “and great stones were laid in the cave’s 
mouth.” 

The fourth and last example refers to Absalom, who was 
“cast into a great pit“ and a very great heap of stones laid upon 
him.” 

In the above examples we recognize two governing motives, 
namely, detestation and scorn. And may we not infer that back 
of them lay concealed a more profound and far-reaching senti- 
ment and custom? 

The early Jews were accustomed to commemorate an im- 
portant event by erecting a pillar or raising a heap of stones. 

Thus Jacob, after the adjustment of an unpleasant contro- 
versy between Laban and himself, raised a pillar and directed 
his brethren to gather stones, of which “they made a heap.” In 
this pacific employ Laban and his brethren participated. What 
was the object in heaping up this pile of loose stones? Was it 
intended to support the pillar in an upright position? or was it 
not the rather designed to enhance the interest and solemnity of 
the ceremony by a general participation in it? This monument 
stood as a witness that neither party was permitted to pass it to 
do the other harm. 

After the hosts of Israel had safely passed over Jordan, a 
monument formed of twelve stones was erected. Moreover, the 
stones were taken from the bed of the river, with the view, prob- 
ably, of intensifying the impressiveness of the ceremony. 

In the general absence of a knowledge of letters many im- 
portant events were thus transmitted, and ultimately lost their 
significance only by the loss of national existence. 

In view, therefore, of the above facts, I infer that the stone 
heaps referred to were not only suggestive of detestation and 
scorn, but they served as constant reminders of the consequences 
of disobedience and the terrible results of retribution. The 
peculiar wording, as applied to these stone piles,* leads to the 
further inference that they did not attain their full proportion 
at once, but by gradual accumulation. 





* Expunge from the text the supplied words and the sentence will read thus: “And 
they raised over him a great heap of stones unto this day,” as in the case of Achan. 
The sentence might be so amended as to read thus: “Which has increased unto this 


This construction is not only feasible, but it is in harmony with the practice from 
which the most ancient structures of this character are presumed to have ted. 

. Leguay, as quoted b ier, expresses the opinion that the various objects occa- 
sionally met with in the y of the mound, and separate from the human remains, were 
cast in as votive offerings during the heap up process. “And this custom,” says M. 
Leguay, “which was observed during many long ages, though sometimes, and perhaps 
often, practiced with declining energy, inherent in every religious custom, was the origin 
of a practice ~— by many of the nations of antiquity, that, namely, of casting a stone 
upon the tomb of the dead. “Thus were formed those sepulchral heaps of stones called 
gal-gals, some of which still exist."—Primitive Man. 
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The practice of casting a stone on the grave of the departed, 
which is still in use in some parts of the world, is well adapted 
to increase the efficiency of these silent but impressive chron- 
icles, and is expressive of scorn, detestation or affection. Thus, 
in Ireland, it is regarded as “in order” to hurl a stone at the 
grave of a malefactor, while in France the Jews, in some in- 
stances, record their visits to the graves of their loved ones by 
depositing a pebble on the tomb. 

In Mexico, a cross is erected on the spot where some hapless 
traveler has fallen by the hand of the assassin, a few stones are 
placed upon the grave as a nucleus. Subsequently, every one of 
the faithful who passes the spot casts a stone upon it, accom- 
panied by a pious ejaculation for the repose of the defunct’s 
soul. Thus the pile steadily increases. Query: Did the Span- 
iards introduce the practice or did they borrow it from their 
more civilized predecessors ? 

A few miles north of Safe Harbor, and about the same dis- 
tance east of the Susquehanna, there was, and probably still is, 
a group of stone mounds (the number I cannot now recall), one 
of which was opened by the writer many years ago. The size 
of the pile may be inferred from the fact that, although I 
wrought diligently, several hours were required to reach the 
stone box in which the remains were deposited. The form was 
“cist burial” (from the German kuesten—a chest). The sides, 
end and top were formed of flat stones. The box was placed 
nearly east and west. At the east end I noticed a stone, nearly 
the width of the tomb, which had been placed there probably 
as a support for the head. Nearly centrally located was a stake, 
which, apparently, had been driven through the body of the 
deceased. This stake was in an excellent state of preservation, 
but was badly bruised on the top by repeated blows. The end 
that was driven into the ground had been sharpened by a blunt- 
edged instrument, probably a stone axe. 

Its presence may have been due to a practice which was ob- 
served by certain tribes, that, namely, of driving a stake through 
the body, to prevent the enemy from removing it. A singular 
feature in this interment was the total absence of human remains 
or any evidence of man’s handiwork, and contrasts very strik- 
ingly with the sound condition of the stake. 

found, mingled with the stones, a considerable quantity of 
decayed vegetable matter, but no soil or clay had been used as 
a component of the mound. The scrupulous care exhibited in 
the construction of the mound to guard its inmate from the 
effects of the superincumbent mass, may be accepted as evidence 
of tender regard. The absence of human remains would seem 
to justify us in assigning to this monument a very considerable 
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antiquity, and the blunt and ragged condition of the point of 
the stake, implying, as it does, the absence of iron implements, 
may be recognized as additional corroborative testimony. To 
whom should these barrows be referred? 

A remnant of a tribe (Piquods probably) dwelt in that neigh- 
borhood at a comparatively recent period and were exterminated, 
according to tradition, about the middle of the last century, or, 
possibly, at a later period. The following is the substance of 
the tradition referred to: 

A short distance east of the mounds there is a tract of land, 
“beautiful for situation” and remarkably productive. This dis- 
trict is still locally known as “the Indian town land,” and is 
divided into a number of the finest farms in that part of the State. 

Here formerly dwelt a remnant of a once numerous tribe— 
the Piquods. These people made occasional journeys up the 
river to visit their friends, and they “must needs” pass through 
a frontier settlement on Paxton creek, whose inhabitants claimed 
to have been robbed of some of their stock, and charged the 
Piquods with the theft. This accusation was indignantly denied 
by their white neighbors, but it served as a pretext for the 
valiant “Paxton boys” and gave them an opportunity to exhibit 
their prowess upon a feeble and defenseless people. Accord- 
ingly about two hundred of them, armed and equipped, marched 
down, brimfuH of courage and terrible resolves. 

The Piquods, warned of their approach, hastily fled to Lan- 
caster for safety, where they found a fancied asylum in the jail. 
Vain hope! Their merciless enemies, who closely pursued them 
and whose courage gained strength by the flight of the fugitives, 
soon were thundering at the door, which speedily yielded to 
repeated blows. A scene of carnage ensued, characterized by 
brutal atrocity, over which, for the sake of humanity, we will 
drop the curtain. It is sufficient to say they murdered them all, 
sparing neither age nor sex. 

But the labor involved in the heaping up of these great piles, 
even on the hypothesis of gradual accumulation, is strongly sug- 
gestive of greater numerical force than the above traditional 
remnant could have mustered. It is, therefore, probable that 
the stone piles we are now considering were accumulated by a 
more ancient and more numerous people, as an outward expres- 
sion of detestation, and prove to be what the writer calls objur- 
gatory mounds. 

One of the few mounds of this class in the Miami valley was 
recently investigated by the writer, assisted by Mr. Isaac Lesher. 
This mound is situated about four miles southwest of Dayton, 
near the northeast corner of an ancient rectangular inclosure. 
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The position is elevated and commands an extensive and en- 
chanting prospect. 

The form of interment was unique, and may be partially 
understood by the following description. It may, however, be 
proper to state in the outset that an excavation had been made 
into this mound many years ago, in search of treasure, which 
was carried about three feet below the original surface. 

After clearing out and enlarging this old excavation, we were 
presented with a clear view of the interior arrangement, the 
stratified character of which was sharply defined. The follow- 
ing are its characteristic features: 

A layer of black earth, averaging one foot:in depth and from 
twelve to fifteen feet in diameter, rested, in part, upon flat lime- 
stones and partly upon the original surface. In this stratum we 
found the remains in isolated deposits. This black stratum was 
covered by a layer of flat stones, boulders, pebbles and clay ten 
inches thick, which completed the structure. The most remarka- 
ble feature in this interment was the broken and disordered con- 
dition of the bones. All the long bones and ribs had been 
broken evidently before their interment, as the fractures are old 
and not the result of decay. The skulls appear to have been 
subject to equally rough treatment, as we found the different 
parts mingled together in hopeless confusion. Hence this feature 
cannot be explained by referring it to squat burial. Moreover, 
their situation fully exonerates former diggers from any partici- 
pation in it, as the remains were found over three feet from the 
old excavation, in the undisturbed stratum, and the cover intact. 
The isolated condition of these deposits would not seem to jus- 
tify us in classing it with the ossuaries, while the state of con- 
fusion in which they are found is suggestive of re-interment. 

The apparently barbarous treatment of these remains, together 
with the total absence of any visible effort to protect them from 
the weight of the superincumbent mass, may be claimed as evi- 
dence of detestation, scorn or contempt. 

The labor involved in transporting this pile of stones up a 
steep declivity, from the base of the hill, a distance of several 
hundred yards, is not trivial, as some of them must have required 
the joint efforts of two men. Moreover, it isnot probable that 
this toil was incurred simply to subserve the purposes of burial, 
as a more efficient material was at hand. These circumstances 
tend to establish the significant character of the mound. 

In the above example we recognize features somewhat anala- 
gous to clay mound developments. But the comparatively sound 
condition of the remains, their occurrence in black mold, to- 
gether with the palpable negligence exhibited in the inadequacy 
of the protection, all point to its Indian origin. The absence of 
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ashes in this case may be safely claimed as additional proof, as 
a layer of ashes uniformly occurs in Mound Builders’ sepulture. 
It is conceded, also, that the exertions required in this case 
are incompatible with the Indians’ acknowledged hostility to 
labor, and can only be reconciled on the hypothesis of gradual 
accumulation. 

The clay that was used in filling the intervening spaces was 
taken from the base of the mound, which gives it a deceptive 
height. Hence, while its apparent height is at least four feet, 
it is actually not quite two. The entire surface of the mound, 
about thirty feet in diameter, and extending southward over an 
area of many square yards, is thickly strewn with flat stones and 
boulders. This might be explained in part by assuming that 
the soil has been washed out, leaving the stones exposed; but in 
view of all the circumstances, I feel disposed to refer it to an 
obscure observance. As the ground over which the stones are 
spread was never disturbed by the plow, their scattered condi- 
tion may not be attributed to that as an agent. The only expla- 
nation that presents itself is based upon the practice referred 
to, that of hurling a stone at the grave of a malefactor, in the 
observance of which many stones fell short of the mark. As 
there is no black soil in the vicinity of the mound, its presence 
in such abundance as a matrix for the remains is not easily ex- 
plained, and the question as to why it was selected for this 


purpose is equally perplexing. 








INDUCTIVE METROLOGY.* 
BY W. J. M’GEE. 


After directing attention to the well known fact that “the 
materials for a history of measures have been principally, if not 
wholly, derived from the statements of ancient authors,” Mr. 
Petrie goes on, in the essay bearing the above caption, to “point 
out the means by which the independent and complete evidence 
of ancient monuments may be obtained, apart from any other 
sources of information.” Now, since the purely ethnologic 
interest attaching to units of measure is so considerable and so 
widely disseminated, the desirability of more trustworthy informa- 
tion as to the precise value of ancient standards of measurement 
than the generally vague and unsatisfatory statements of early 
authors is obvious. Furthermore, the prehistoric units of meas- 
ure are forever lost, unless they can be determined inductively 


*“Inductive Metrology; or the Recovery of Ancient Measures from the Monuments. 
By W. M. Flinders Petrie. London: Edward Stanford, 55 Charing Cross, 1877.” 8 vo., pp- 
xiii. and 158, with folding tables. 
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from the anciently measured monuments yet remaining in exist- 
ence. The value of any reliable means of recovering lost 
standards of measurement is not, therefore, likely to be over- 
estimated. 

The greater portion of the volume is devoted to a synopsis of 
the results of measurements already made. The antiquities of 
Egypt, of Babylonia, Assyria, Persia and Syria, of Asia Minor 
and Greece, of Italy, Africa and Sardinia, and of medisval 
Ireland and England, as well as the rude stone and earth works 
of France, Great Britain, North America, Polynesia and India, 
as measured by the author or described by original observers, 
have been exhaustively examined in the search for ancient units. 
The results are of extreme interest. Thus the sacred cubit 
seems to have been anciently used not only in Assyria, Persia, 
Syria, and Egypt, but also in Greece and Worth America, and, 
in modern times, in Persia and China; and the Assyrian cubit 
is not confined to Assyria, Egypt, and Persia, but also occurs in 
Italy, Ireland, and Mexico. The occurrence of early Oriental 
standards of measurement on this continent adds another to the 
many curious links by which a connection between our ancient 
civilization and that of eastern countries can be traced. The 
evidence on which our western units are based is yet, however, 
barely adequate. On the whole, the work is a unique contribu- 
tion to ethnologic science, and opens a wide field for future 
research. Not only are the methods and results original, but 
the whole conception is practically new to English-speaking eth- 
nologists. 

Four related modes of determining the unit employed in any 
series of linear dimensions are described. “All the methods 
depend on the plan of ascertaining every likely ratio between 
pairs of the measured lengths, and then comparing these ratios 
to find which of them may be combined so as to give a simple 
number to each length, that shall represent the probable number 
of the original units by which that length is formed, 7. ¢., the 
multiples of the unit used by the original designer.” 1. All 
likely ratios between each of a series of measured lengths and 
that immediately following it, may be observed, when a com- 
parison of these ratios may indicate a simple relative value for 
each length, and hence the original unit and the multiples 
employed in each case. 2. All evidently related numbers 
may be grouped together, and the simplest ratios be- 
tween the numbers of each group sought; after which 
the various groups may be compared. 3. The ratio of 
any measure (preferably a small one) to each of the others 
may be determined when, if its exponent is usually the 
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same, it is probable that such measure represents the number 
(or a simple fraction or multiple of the number) of units 
expressed by the exponent. 4. The successive differences be- 
tween any considerable series of measured lengths may be taken, 
and either a common divisor of these differences, or that differ- 
ence which most frequently recurs, may be taken as the unit or 
its multiple. In practice, either of these methods, or any modi- 
fication of either, such as may seem most suitable to the case in 
hand, may be adopted. 

If in any case numbers are found which do not seem readily 
reducible to the common standard, they may be either excluded 
or examined for fractions of the unit; or, if there are many such 
numbers, for a different unit. This is especially likely to be 
necessary where works of different degrees of antiquity are 
associated, as in many European and Asiatic countries. In every 
case, too, the numbers assumed as multiples should, if possible, 
be such as a builder or artisan would be likely to use, 2. ¢., even 
or composite, in all but the lower numbers. Whenever possible, 
a considerable number of observations should be employed in 
deducing the unit; and long lengths should be viewed with dis- 
trust, not only on account of liability to error, both in the 
original work and re-measurement, but also because of their in- 
conveniently large number of possible ratios. The results of 
each series of measurements for the same or adjacent regions 
should be compared, to determine the mean value of the unit; 
for early measurements, as a rule, can hardly be expected to be 
strictly accurate. The possibility that any unit may have 
multiples or sub-multiples also used as units should be borne in 
mind in making such comparative examination. All possible 
sources of error should be carefully weighed. Inaccuracies of 
re-measurement can be practically eliminated (except in rough 
stone or earth works) by care and attention; but in the case of 
dimensions recorded by explorers, there are not only the original 
errors of measurement, but the frequently much greater errors 
of re-measurement to be considered; indeed, only the measure- 
ments of a very few archeologists are to be relied on at all 
where any reasonable degree of accuracy is required. Nor 
should the statements of ancient authors be allowed to exercise 
the least influence on the mind in the first search for units. 

The application of the doctrine of probabilities in the deter- 
mination of unknown units is considered at length, and the 
requisite formule, etc., are given. In a presentation copy a 
more accurate formula than those printed in the text is added 
by the author in the form of a note to p. 27: 


Mean of differences. 


2 x .845=probable error. 
V (Number of observations—1) 
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It may be suggested, however, that the condition imposed, 
that the multiples assumed in the search for a unit shall be 
“likely numbers,” is unnecessary, and may be misleading, 
unless it is known that particular numbers were preferred 
by the original designers; for, since favorite numbers are 
so frequently pitched upon without regard either to conven- 
ience or utility, it is impossible to say, @ priori, what would be 
likely to be a “likely number” among an unknown people. Too 
little attention seems to be given, too, to the likelihood of fortu- 
itous approximate ratios, especially among small numbers of 
dimensions. While it is doubtless true that not more than one 
in ten of the 600 units determined by Mr. Petrie is fallacious, 
yet an amateur, not accustomed to mathematical work, might 
not be so fortunate; and apparently good grounds might be 
afforded for the common (though utterly baseless and illogical) 
assertion that “figures can be made to prove anything.” The 
slightest error becomes important when sufficiently multiplied ; 
and it is perfectly useless to apply infallible mathematical rea- 
soning to fallible data and then look for trustworthy results. 
Every dimension should be compared with the product of the 
assumed unit by the assumed multiple, and unless all, or at least 
a considerable number of the presumptively measured dimen- 
sions agree within a moderate fraction of the supposed unit, the 
result should be viewed with distrust. Moreover, analogy with 
modern works would indicate that only a small proportion of all 
dimensions can be relied on for the accurate determination of 
metrical standards. But very few modern implements are made 
to any standard linear dimension. Even in rectangular build- 
ings and other large works of art the dimensions of the whole or 
parts are often made fractional for the sake of symmetry, or for 
some other reason; and the fraction may be no larger than the 
probable error of measurement a few times multiplied. In 
modern buildings only the longer standards could be determined 
from the dimensions used in rough work. Good judgment must 
obviously form a preéminently essential factor in inductive 
metrology. 

The chief purpose of the present article is to direct attention 
to the urgent necessity for more numerous and accurate meas- 
urements of the works of our American prehistoric races.” “So 
few measurements have been made that it is a prevalent belief, 
even among our leading archeologists, that no unit of linear 
measure was used by the Mound Builders; an error which a few 
more such surveys as that of Squier and Davis ought to eradicate. 
. Mr. Petrie made use only of the measurements of these authors, 
as he found no others which had been made with sufficient 
accuracy for metrological use. Nor are other countries much 
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better supplied with reliable measures of prehistoric remains. 
As the author of the work before us justly observes, “one active 
surveyor—amateur or otherwise—might do, for the genuine and 
accurate knowledge of the forms and peculiarities of our early 
remains, far more in three years (or perhaps even months), than 
all the antiquaries of Europe have done in as many centuries.” 
It will be gratifying to archologists everywhere to know that 
this gentleman has not only already made a large number of 
accurate plans of British earth-works, but is still actively 
engaged in the survey of these remains. He uses what he 
designates the “three-rod method” (described in “Proceedings of 
the Roval Archeological Institute” for June 7, 1877, p. 2), in 
his surveys—a method which seems excellently adapted to the 
class of works with which he has to deal. 

In the next year after the publication of “Inductive Metrol- 
ogy” the present writer (who was at that time, however, 
ignorant of the existence of the work) published the results of 
a number of measurements of artificial mounds made in Iowa 
during the previous year, in the American Journal of Science.* 
This paper was quite recently examined by Mr. Petrie, and from 
a portion of the measurements therein recorded (the decimal 
numbers being rejected through a fear that they were only ap- 
proximations) a unit of 5.6106 yards = 203+1.0 inches was 
deduced. On comparing this value with the unit obtained from 
Squier’s measurements (25.20+0.4) it was found that if divided 
by 8 it was identical within about the amount of probable error, 
or 25.37+12. This result was communicated to the writer, who, 
knowing that the various measurements recorded in the journal 
mentioned were of equal value, decided to test the correspond- 
ence independently. 

On working out the rather complex series of measurements it 
was found that some unexpected difficulties and coincidences 
were developed; and since both the details and the results of 
the examination will be of interest to any archeologist who may 
undertake a similar task, it has been concluded to present the 
process in full. 





*On the Artificial Mounds of Northeastern Iowa, and the evidence of the employment 
of a Unit of Measurement in their erection.” Am. Jour. Sci., III., vol. xvi., Oct., 1878, p. 272. 
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In the accompanying table, the first and second columns, 
showing each of the dimensions occurring twice or oftener, and 
the number of occurrences, are taken from the paper cited. 
Equivalent lengths in feet are shown in column 3. Rough 
estimates were then made as follows: It was observed that 36 
feet lacks very little of one-half of 75 feet, one-fourth of 150 
feet, and one-eighth of 300 feet; and it was accordingly assumed 
that each of these measures was the double of the preceding 
one, and that while the first measurement was a little too short, 
the rest were a little too long.* The first dimension was ac- 
cordingly taken to be 37 feet. It was then observed that 
37 x 14554, 37 x 83111, 37 x 6-=222, and 37 x7=259. These, 
with the binary multiples, were then placed in the first column 
of estimates, bracketing together 54 and 57, and 108, 111 and 
114, to secure a still better correspondence. It was then found 
that multiples of 11 approach very closely to several of the 
dimensions. These were accordingly placed in the next column, 
42 and 45 being bracketed together, as before. Several ap- 
proximate multiples of 25 were then observed, and these were 
entered in column 6; and multiples of 294 were placed in the 
next column. The few remaining numbers were placed in the 
eight column, 105 being reduced to correspond with the related 
numbers. 

The various estimates were then considered, and those which 
were deemed most probable for each dimension (in view of the 
other estimates, as well as of the inaccuracies in measurement, 
which seemed most likely to have crept in), were grouped 
together in column 9. The successive differences were then 
placed in the next column. 

Inspection of these numbers indicated that two divisors, viz., 7 
and 8, or their halves, are roughly common to most of the dif- 
ferences—though the last does not seem to harmonize with the 
first dimension, nor so well as the former with the others. The 
first divisor was accordingly adopted, and the most probable 
multiples for each dimension determined. Several trials then 
indicated that the actual value of the unit was probably about 
37. The products of this unit by the supposed multiples are 
given in column 12. 





*These measurements were originally made, partly in feet, and rather more frequently in 
links. It was then found to be impracticable to make measurements which would be accurate 
within a much less distance than a yard, owing to the impossibility of determining either 
exact centers or peripheries of mounds ; and as the earlier measurements happened to be re- 
ducible to yards with little if any remainder, they were‘so reduced, and later dimensions 
determined in yards. The principal reason for making the above estimates was to elimi- 
nate, so far as possible, any inaccuracy resulting from the employment of too large a unit 
of measurement ; and hence the apparent disregard of measuréments, which, as will appear 
presently, are doubtless pretty nearly correct. For the same reason, too, multiples of 3 
were avoided in seeking approximate ratios. 
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In order to determine the unit more accurately, the value of 
the assumed unit for each measured dimension was then deter- 
mined.* The weight of each was made equal to the square 
of the number of observations divided’ by the length; and the 
true mean value of the unit, the mean difference, and the 
probable error, were then determined by the method employed 
in one case in “Inductive Metrology,” p. 29. Though this 
method gives a somewhat excessive probable error, that deter- 
mined for the above seems sufficiently low to indicate a pretty 
fair degree of accuracy in the unit adopted. 

It is obvious, however, in view of the irregularity in the above 
method of obtaining the unit, as well as of the rather high and 
irregular values of the assumed multipliers, that not only a low 
probable error, but as accurate coincidence in every case as the 
unavoidable imperfection of the measurements will warrant, 
will be sufficient to establish the correctness of the unit as ob- 
tained. The values of the several dimensions, as computed with 
the unit of 3.709, and the differences from the measured lengths, 
are accordingly shown in columns 19 and 20. It will be ob- 
served that the coincidence is not such as to inspire the least 
confidence in the correctness of the result. 

The divisor least clearly suggested by the successive differ- 
ences was then taken up. A few preliminary trials showed that 
44 gave multiples approximately corresponding with nearly half 
of the measured dimensions; but to bring it into anything like 
harmony with the first dimension, it was necessary to again 
divide it. The most probable multiples were then sought, and 
the products determined. These were found to correspond 
pretty well with the measurements. The true unit was deter- 
mined as before, and found to have a very low probable error— 
only .0032 feet. The correspondence between the computed 
and measured dimensions was then examined, and found to be 
quite close, especially in the dimensions of greatest weight. In 
one case the discrepancy is nearly one-half, and in two others 
over one-third of the unit; but each of these measured dimen- 
sions was rejected on first comparing the numbers. In only four 
dimensions not rejected, or one-sixth of the whole, does the dis- 
crepancy amount to one-fourth of the unit. The correspondence 
is even closer than was anticipated, when the imperfection of the 
measurements was taken into consideration. 

On glancing over column 23 it will be observed that the value 
2.143 occurs twelve times, often in connection with heavily 
weighted measurements—indeed the mean weight of all the 





* The mean lengths for the numbers bracketed together were determined by dividing 
the differences proportionally to the number of observations divided by the lengths. 
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measurements in which this value occurs is greater than the 
average in the ratio of 2.58 to 2.26. These coincidences 
awaken the suspicion that this is the correct value of the unit, 
and that only those measurements which indicate a different 
value are erroneous. The value in inches of the unit would, 
therefore, be 25.716. As determined above it is 25.68--.0384. 
It will also be observed that eleven of the multiples are divisible 
by 7, which may accordingly be a super-unit. 
FARLEY, Iowa, Dec. 13th, 1880. 








THE TRIBAL CONDITION OF THE AMERICAN RACES A 
CLUE TO THE CONDITION OF SOCIETY 
IN PREHISTORIC AGES. 


BY STEPHEN D. PEET. 


The people on the American continent have great opportu- 
nities for the study of prehistoric subjects. 

Not only are the relics and tokens of the prehistoric age pre- 
sented before us in unusual number, but the very clue and key 
to an explanation of these relics is given to us by living races. ° 
The period which, on other continents, is consigned to remote 
and obscure antiquity is one which here immediately preceded 
the beginning of civilization. ; 

We find at our very doors the relics which many travel to 
the remote regions of the East to secure. We have before us facts 
for which students have searched the buried lore of ancient lan- 
guages, and are made familiar with the tales for which many have 
searched through the mythology and the archeology of the most 
remote and ancient races. That state of society which scholars tax 
their utmost efforts to discover in other lands, as the one which was 
antecedent to history, and from which sprang the civilization of the 
old world, is found here by us among existing aboriginal races,and 
the germ of all social growth is thus presented before our very eyes. 

The discovery of the American continent brought this advan- 
tage to science, that the primitive condition of man was by it 
brought to view, and that the opportunity of studying it in living 
races is thus given. 

By this means are we enabled to analyze the elements of the 
primitive stages, and at-the same time we are able to throw 
back, even upon the prehistoric times, the light of the discovery 
which we thus make. 

Now, among the elements which are here presented, probably 
none are more striking than the tribal organization which exists 
among the American races. This organism has not been fully 
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appreciated, and has rarely been employed as a key, either 
to primitive society or to the prehistoric condition of mankind; 
but we propose in this paper thus to use it. 

In this country we have, to be sure, a state of things quite 
different from that found in older historic lands, since the high 
civilization of the Eastern continent has been suddenly thrust 
upon the uncivilized state which existed here, and leaves us 
without the opportunity of — in our own history how a 
nation grows out of a tribe; yet, after all, the tribe in its primi- 
tive form is presented before us, and so we learn, even by the 
contrast, what a nation springs from. 

This nation was never born, and never grew, but has been 
thrown together by the migrations from other nations; but the 
opportunity of studying the primeval factors is presented in an 
unusual degree. The ripened fruit of American civilization 
differs materially from the wild blossoms of savagery, which are 
at our doors; but the organism of society may be perhaps better 
understood from examining the blossom than from the study of 
the fruit. 

The wild blossom will soon disappear, and unless we analyze 
it soon we may fail to learn the law of its growth. 

The point we make then, is, that the tribal condition, as 
found among the American races, furnishes a view of that state 
of society which preceded all history in all lands, and the picture 
of the early stages of society in all ages, both historic and pre- 
historic. 

Wherever nations have had a natural growth, there we find 
the germ development to have been in this very tribal existence, 
and wherever civilization has dawned upon an advancing people, 
there the tribal condition has always preceded the civilized. 

I. Of the tribal state in general we shall first observe that it is a 
state with which we are really familiar without being aware of 
it, and one which is common among all the races of earth. 

Any one who has read the histories of Tacitus or of Csesar 
does not need to be reminded of the fact that the opening page 
of history on the European continent discloses to our view 
various races and tribes, which, though advanced in many 
respects beyond the condition in which the North American 
Indians were found, yet, as to their tribal organization and 
their wandering life, present many points of resemblance. Apt 
illustrations of the mode of warfare, and of the form of govern- 
ment, as well as the customs of society, which have been de- 
scribed by these writers, are found among the various tribes on 
this continent, and it would form an interesting study to insti- 
tute a comparison between them. 
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The sacred scriptures have also depicted the early history of 
the Israelites and of the Canaanites, and rendered us familiar 
with them in their early tribal state, and doubtless the Bible 
thus conveys to our minds a more correct idea of the tribal 
condition of society than perhaps any other book. 

The various nations which dwelt in the vale of Siddim, and 
the invading hosts of the East, which came upon them suddenly 
and took them captive, five kings with four, were doubtless little 
more than local tribes with petty chiefs at their head, and Abra- 
ham himself, with his three hundred hired servants, was also little 
more than a wealthy Hebrew sheik, with his body of retainers 
or followers, acting as a substitute for a tribe, which was gen- 
erally connected by tribal and natural descent to its chief or 
leader. 

The Canaanites who contended with Isaac’s servants for the 
well, were also in the tribal state. Although they were the 
owners of cattle, and so had reached the nomadic state, as 
were the Midianites and Ishmaelites who took Joseph into cap- 
tivity, yet they and the descendants of Ishmael were merely 
wandering tribes, and Abimelech, and possibly also, Melchisedek, 
the mysterious king and priest of Salem, were only the chiefs 
of clans or tribes which dwelt in the land. 

So, too, that great Hellenic nation, which Homer has so 
powerfully described, and over which he has thrown the halo of 
his poetry, when we come to analyze and study it, proves to be 
only a combination of Achaian, and other tribes, which had been 
brought together under the control of their chiefs. 

The description of the residence of.Priam in the walled city, 
and of the palaces, and of the treasures and magnificence of the 
Trojans, may convey the idea that they had passed beyond the 
tribal state, and that that condition of society had been reached 
which would be designated by the term c7vitas, city, rather than 
phula, or tribe; yet, doubtless, they had not emerged from 
that condition where the tribal organization predominated, and 
the term king was with them a name of no significance. 

Certainly, when we compare the government which existed 
among the army of the Greeks and the arbitrary control the chiefs 
and leaders had over the men, and the freaks of passions and per- 
sonal feelings of revenge which ruled the movements of the 
chiefs, and, in fact, were the source and mainspring of the 
Trojan war, we must place the stage of society described by 
Homer as in a tribal condition but little removed from a state 
of barbarism. 

The arbitrary power of the military chiefs in the Homeric 
wars is more like that which existed among the Montezumas 
of Mexico and the Incas of Peru, than like the chiefs of the 
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ruder and’ savage tribes of our frontiers, yet it is probable 
that both the Homeric and the Aztec chiefs were only the out- 
growth of that tribal condition of society which existed before 
their time. 

The beginnings of civilization present the phenomenon of a 
great centralized power in the hands of one grand despot, while 
the people are held in almost abject servitude. 

The pyramids of Egypt and palaces of Nineveh, the grand 
teocalli of Mexico, and the wealth of the Incas, were all the 
results of this same despotic sway, which so generally prevails 
in certain stages of society. Even the reign of the despots in 
Athens, and of the kings at Rome, exhibits the same view. The 
power was concentrated into the hands of the leaders and rulers, 
while the most of the people are still in the rudest condition. 

Thus, the opening page of history presents the same pheno- 
menon everywhere, and we are thrown back to the prehistoric 
age for the explanation, and this explanation we may find in 
the tribal organism. 

How this power of the chiefs and kings in the early days of 
history grew out of the tribal state is not so easily answered; 
but, as a fact, I think it will be acknowledged. 

We know that in Mexico the office of king was hereditary 
confined to one family, although there was the election from 
the family of the one best suited for the office of king. So, too, 
we may learn that the office of king and chief was hereditary 
among the Greeks. Agamemnon, “king of men,” was not only 
king by virtue of his noble and manly qualities, but he was also 
king by right of birth and descent; and the warrior, Achilles, 
held his position as head and chief of the Achaians as much 
by his family descent as by his military prowess and his personal 
traits. 

The despotic sway of the kings of Egypt and of Assyria may 
have been partially derived from the combination with their 
office of king, of the religious power of a priest or prophet, and 
so the most arbitrary control both over the bodies and souls of 
their subjects was placed in their hands; yet, doubtless, much 
of this religious despotism originated in the prehistoric times 
from the tribal organism. 

We find at least that in Mexico and Peru the religious element 
was the main source of the power of the Montezumas and of the 
Incas, and that this feeling amounted almost to the worship of 
the king. The same sacredness was gathered around the person 
of the king, and the same strange superstition in regard to his 
person prevailed in Mexico that we find in Egypt. 

The statues of the Egyptian emperors are always colossal, 
four times as large as those of ordinary men, and the air of 
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divinity surrounds them; but in Mexico and in Peru the worship 
was manifested in the remoteness of the ruler from the people, 
and in the regard in which his very person was held. 

Now, that this reverence for the king arose from the preva- 
lence of the ancestral or the hereditary power of the chiefs 
is nowhere stated by history; yet, it seems probable that both 
of these elements conspired to give the early despots their 
power. 

Ancestral power is une of the phenomena which appear in 
the early stages of society, and Hero worship was one of the 
most prominent features in the Greek mind at this stage of its 
history, and it is not improbable that both of those were owing 
to the peculiar relationship which the chiefs of tribes and the 
heads of families always had. 

We know that among the Aryan races the family headship or 
paternal relationship was environed with a great amount of re- 
ligious feeling, and that the penates and lares among the 
Greeks and Romans were not only the guardian divinities of 
the household, but were also emblems of the ancestral power 
which existed. The tribal descent was, with these races, always 
in the paternal line, and hence arose the feeling toward the 
father of the household, and hence, too the obedience to the king, 
who was only a father of the larger household, embraced in the 
nation and the tribe. 

That there existed among the prehistoric inhabitants of 
America the same inherited power of the chief or king we do 
not maintain, for here the descent was invariably in the mater- 
nal line, and the tribal name and sign always was inherited 
from the mother rather than the father; yet, that in some way 
there did arise here also a certain reverence for the ancestral, 
and for the inherited power, we think, is proven by the facts. 

We acknowledge that among the savage tribes there was no 
such despotic sway, and no such inherited office, for the warriors 
were generally the chiefs of the tribe, and the office of sach- 
ems or tribal elders was generally connected with the council house 
and not with active warfare. Yet we can imagine a stage of 
society to have arisen in prehistoric times, when the office of 
sachem or tribal elders might be so combined with that of 
of military leader and ruler that the power would be unlimited, 
and that thus the Incas and and the Montezumas arose into 
power from their inherited tribal headship. 

The evidence presented by the mounds of this country are 
that in certain districts at least, a state of inherited despotism 
prevailed, which was equal to that of any of the monarchs and 
hereditary rulers in other countries. 
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On no other supposition can we account for the immense 
structures and complicated works, and in no other way can we 
explain the purpose of the mysterious forms and shapes which 
appear in these works. In fact, we find an approximation to the 
historic despotism even amongsavage tribes known to history, and 
the supposition is that when we have a more complete knowledge 
of the prehistoric races, we shall be able to trace the tribal 
lines and the inherited power through all their stages, and thus 
be able to understand many of the works which are now so 
mysterious to our minds. 

Now, that there was a tribal condition of society before the 
opening of history, in Greece and India, and even in Assyria, 
I think will be apparent. We know that in Greece the 
organization of society was according to tribal lines. The 
books of Homer, says Gladstone, unquestionably contain a mass 
of information respecting man in a primitive or very early stage 
of society, which has not even yet been thoroughly digested, and 
such as is nowhere else to be found. Juventus Mundi, p. 1. 

“The Greeks had no sacred books, properly so called, and it 
is probable that the poems of Homer filled in some particular 
respects, the place of sacred books for that people.” Juventus 
Mundi, ch. 1, p. 12. 

Though a few of the books of scripture, and possibly a por- 
tion of the Vedas, may lay claim to a higher antiquity, the books 
of Homer, as a whole, are the oldest in the world. But if 
Homer teaches anything more clearly than another, it teaches 
this thing, that the Hellenic race was not yet come out of the 
tribal condition, and that tribes among both Greeks and Trojans 
were held together only by a common -descent and by an in- 
herited language, and by the religion which they had received 
from their ancestors. 

The same fact is apparent in the sacred books of the East. 

The illustration is indeed a general one, and the resemblance 
is in the outline; yet, that there is a fact here we think will be 
acknowledged by all, and we infer that the tribal condition was 
universal among all the prehistoric races. 

We come to the conclusion, then, that the tribal state is the 
one which lies back of all history, both in Europe and Asia, and 
that we have the picture of the prehistoric ages in the different 
tribes and nations which once existed and still exist on this con- 
tinent. 

II. We maintain that the tribal state, which, with all its 
grades and shades, has existed, and still exists in America, fur- 
nishes to us the clue also to the different “ages” of the prehis- 
toric times. 
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There is no doubt that the relics and tokens of the prehistoric 
ages have brought to light a true classification of the different 
stages of society, but the real picture of these stages, we main- 
tain, is found in the tribal condition rather than in relics. 

We have thus far drawn the comparison between the tribal 
organizations in America and those which are supposed to have 
existed in Europe and Asia, and have taken it for granted that 
these preceded history; but the question arises whether there was 
any such difference in the stages of the tribal condition that they 
could be said to form a basis of this classification. 

It is worthy of observation that uncivilized society is subject 
to as much gradation as is civilized, and that the variations be- 
tween the races and tribes before history have been as great as 
that since. This has proved true, especially of the American 
tribes. 

A distinguished American author, Mr. L. H. Morgan, has 
divided primitive society into several grades, designated by the 
terms, lower, middle and upper stage of savagery, and lower, 
middle and upper stage of barbarism, and has clearly described 
the characteristics of each of these stages. Any one who has 
read his work, entitled, “ Ancient Society,” will be convinced 
that for purposes of defining and classifying, that the uncivilized 
state is even more distinctly graded than the civilized. It is 
worthy of remark, however, that on the American continent 
there are different degrees of civilization among the tribes which 
now exist, and at the time of the discovery there were living races 
which more fully illustrate this point. The native races have 
been described by the historians, and taking these accounts with 
the monuments and tokens which still remain, we shall not be 
at a loss to discern the various stages through which even the 
prehistoric races of America may have passed. 

The comparison has been drawn between the Homeric rec- 
ord of the armies of Greece and Troy and the historical account 
of Mexico and Peru, but the query is, whether the traditionary 
history of Greece and.the probable history of the Aztecs disclose 
enough of the tribal state for us to draw the comparison. 

That magnificence of ancient art, and that progress and cul- 
ture which Homer has described certainly resembles much more 
the barbaric splendor of the Peruvian monarch and the wonder- 
ful magnificence of the Mexican empire than it does any other 
state. When we read of. the shield of Achilles, we think of 
the wrought gold ornaments brought to the Spaniards for the 
redemption of the captive Inca, and when we read of Priam in 
his palace, we think of Montezuma in his city, and we find much 
more resemblance in the luxury, and power, and semi-civilized 
art and culture of these nations than we possibly can find else- 
where. 
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The condition of society described by the historians of Fer- 
dinan de Soto had scarcely anything in common with that de- 
scribed either by the historian Prescott as existing in Mexico 
and Peru, or even with that described by Homer as the prehis- 
toric condition of Greece. 

The Spanish cavaliers traversed vast fields of corn which were 
cultivated by a peaceful, agricultural people, and frequently 
came to fortified villages or stockades, where dwelt the cacique 
and his warriors; but this was a stage of society in the lower 
stages of barbarism, and totally unlike the grand surroundings 
of the neighboring Mexican kingdom and the military equip- 
ment and naval life of the Grecian armies. 

So, too, the Iroquois and Huron tribes, which the early Jesuit 
missionaries have described, and the other races which inhabited 
the northern and eastern portions of the United States, may be 
said to have nothing in common with either Greek or Mexican. 
Archeeologically considered, even, they may be said to belong 
to entirely different “ages.” 

At the time of the discovery, it would seem that all the gra- 
dations of uncivilized society were in existence, and that even 
the point of civilization had been reached. 

And even now the relics and remains present the same pheno- 
menon. Commencing at the eastern coast and traveling west, 
we find those longitudinal belts of prehistoric monuments and 
works, which show that all stages of culture did exist here, and 
that these stages were definitely marked by geographical lines. 

First are the prehistoric relics of the Atlantic coast; next, the 
strange monuments of the Mound Builders; then, the stone for- 
tifications and defenses of the Cliff Dwellers; after these, the 
complicated structures of the Pueblos; still, again, the ruins 
of the cities of Cibola, where was the original seat of the 
Aztecs; finally, the magnificent ruins of Mexico, and of Central 
America and Yucatan. So, again, as we pass from the north- 
west coast southward, we may find even in the living races the 
same gradation from the lowest savage to the highly civilized 
race. 

The same shading which we find in other countries in historic 
times, we find existed here during prehistoric times, and the 
same differences which we see existing in more advanced races 
existed here during the tribal state. What is more, there seems 
to be a striking analogy between the two continents. 

Take the two maps of Europe and America at the open- 
ing of history and compare them. Do we not find similar 
grades covering the different portions of each continent? From 
the southern coast or the Gulf of Mexico to the line of the great 
lakes northward, and from the southwestern region of Mexico 
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to the northeastern corner on the Atlantic coast, there are all 
shades and grades among the tribes of America, just as there 
were among the races which dwelt between the ancient cities of 
Greece and the distant coasts of the British isles, and between 
the coast of the Mediterranean and the North Sea. 

The one class had reached the latest stage of the bronze age, 
and had almost reached the culture and power of the iron age, 
and the other were in the lower stage of the stone age, and 
might be classed almost with the rudest people of prehistoric 
times. 

It is remarkable, however, that throughout all these grades we 
find the tribal organization everywhere, and nowhere do we dis- 
cover that civilization or culture had driven it away. 

The tribal state of the savage races may be regarded as one 
extreme, and the national life of the semi-civilized races of 
America as the other; but there is in the American races all the 
range of progress that we find between the Britons and the Romans 
in England, including the Celt and Saxon dominion, and all that 
advance in culture which marked the early and later stone age, and 
the bronze age in Europe, including the Swiss lake dwellings, 
and the rude stone monuments, and even a portion of the later 
monuments of the Roman dominion. 

The only difference is, that here history arrested the develop- 
ment of the tribal state, and from that day to this all progress 
in aboriginal society has ceased. Still, as an illustration of 
the prehistoric state of Europe and of Asia, we may conclude 
that enough specimens of the lower and primitive races remain 
on this continent to show both the peculiarities of that state and 
the different stages’ through which society must have passed 
during the prehistoric ages. We take it for granted that the 
tribal state prevailed throughout the whole of the prehistoric 
age, and our work now is to so study the different stages of the 
tribal state, that we may see how they fit and correspond to the vari- 
ous prehistoric tokens which are presented. If, by any means, we 
should find. that the modesof life among the North American races 
correspond to those of different “ages” which in Europe and in 
Asia are assigned to the prehistoric times, we shall be able to 

eople their relics and their remains with a spirit and a power 
which they never had before. Thus, too, may we arrive at some 
of the sources of society, and so help solve some of the problems 
which have baffled so many. The science of religion, as well as 
ethnic and social philosophy, are awaiting the investigations of 
scholars into these subjects, and it is to be hoped that the tribal 
eondition will be studied before it disappears. 

III. The populations which have existed in prehistoric ages 
fyrnish another subject of inquiry, to which the tribal condition 
of this continent may furnish the clue. 
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On this point our first remark is, that in reality the tribe 

always furnishes the germ from which all nations and races 
row. 

We look over the various nations of Europe and of Asia, and 

we trace all nations back to certain races, and all races back to 

certain great stocks or families; but we must remember that 

back of these nations, races, and stocks, was the tribe. 

Though it seems hardly possible, yet all that we need to do is to 
follow up the stream of history, and trace the lines of language 
and of ethnical affinities, and we find that the large majority 
of the races now existing were found as separate tribes and clans 
at the time of the dispersion in Central Asia. 

Thus have arisen, according to ethnologists, not only the three 
great families or stocks, such as the Semitic, Aryan and Tura- 
nian, but also the subdivisions into Assyrian, Syrian, Hebrew and 
Pheenician, of one stock, with the Slavonic, Teutonic, Celtic, 
Hellenic and Latin of the other, and with the Malay, Mongolian, 
Polynesian and American from the third. Of course it is diffi- 
cult to trace the prehistoric record and to identify the different 
prehistoric relics or tokens with these known families; yet, the 
work has been done in certain cases, and there is no reason why 
it might not be done in others. 

It is remarkable with what clearness the celebrated Dr. Daw- 
kins traces the prehistoric relics of Europe, such as the cave con- 
tents, the inegalithic monuments and the lake villages, to the exist- 
ing people, such as the Esquimaux, the Basques, the Britons, Bel- 
gians, Celts and Saxons, identifying the remains with the earliest 
tribal condition of those races. This work has not been done on 
the continent of America, but on the contrary the great tendency 
has been to ignore existing races altogether in the study of an- 
tiquities, and a wonderful air of mystery has been thrown over 
the whole subject, as if a multitude of races had disappeared 
and left no clue whatever to their existence. 

In favor of our position, however, we would call attention to two 
facts: First, to the persistency with which the various tribes 
have held to an existence, and, second, to the. different condi- 
tion of the same race at different periods of their history. The 
state of a people in prehistoric ages may differ from their 
state in the historic, but the change may really be owing to the 
changes among the people, rather than to any change of race 
or disappearance of the people. 

The native tribes are the most persistent of all peoples. Lan- 
guage and customs may change, national disintegration may 
take place, and there may be the entire subjugation of a people, 
but the tribal state will survive it all. 
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There are few civilized races which could endure the con- 
stant defeat and almost complete destruction which the vari- 
ous tribes of North America have passed through. The em- 
pires of the far East were never overrun by more forces, or 
experienced more crushing and sweeping calamities, but they 
lie waste, covered with the tombs of twenty and thirty cen- 
turies, while the wandering tribes of the Bedouins, which 
existed while they flourished, still haunt their ruins, and the 
tribes of savages which then inhabited these distant lands also 
continue before the march of the advancing hosts of civilization. 

Men have been surprised at the vitality and persistency of 
these various Indian races. Though they seem to have been 
broken up time and again, yet it is strange that scarcely one of 
the tribes known to early history on this continent has ceased, 
and though they have nearly all been removed from their origi- 
nal territory,and have passed through frequent removals since, yet 
we find the same names continuing in other portions of the map 
and the number, even, remaining nearly as large as at the begin- 
ning. The only nations which have disappeared are those which 
were originally found in confederacies or nations, like the Iro- 
quois and the Illinois. But even these have not been destroyed, 
for the tribes of which they were composed nearly all survive 
to the present time, though scattered in various portions of the 
land. 

There are names which we miss from the maps, such as those of 
the Eries and of the Illinois, but it is yet uncertain whether 
there are not certain of the tribes to which these names belonged 
still existing. Their extermination occurred in the warfare which 
existed between them and the Six Nations or the Iroquois, but 
their incorporation with the Wyandots or with the Shawnees 
may have gone on unknown to history, and so the fragments of 
these mysterious tribes be still in existence among us. 

There is a strange fact in the tribal organization of this 
country. Each tribe contains within itself a certain number of 
gentes or clans, each of which has all the characteristics of a tribe 
in itself, with its heads of houses, its hereditary names, its chiefs 
and officers, its totems and emblems, and, so far as known, also 
its separate history and its peculiar ancestry. Now, when the 
tribe is apparently destroyed and exterminated, all that the 
survivors need to do is to gather the fragments of the clans 
together again and some one or all assume the tribal name, and 
the snake, which seemed to be cut to pieces, joins together again 
and still lives. The treatment of the Indian tribes has gone on 
in a total disregard of this first principle of ethnology, for every 
time a treaty has been made the policy has been to secure the 
territory of the tribes but to preserve intact the tribal organism, 
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and the effect has been that the place of habitation has been 
changed, but the social and ethnical status has remained exactly 
the same, and they will continue so to the end of time, unless 
by some means the tribal condition shall be broken up and citi- 
zenship and civilization be impressed upon them by the law of 
property in severalty and the process of individual assimilation 
and absorbtion. 

Missionaries have labored among these tribes for years and 
found that the power of resistance was unbroken, and yet could 
hardly understand why it was so. At last some fearful war, like 
that of the massacre in Minnesota, has brought the vengeanceof the 
government upon the murderers. Imprisonment of their chiefs, 
and the removal from their tribal territory, and a variety of 
causes, have conspired to break down the tribal integrity and 
feeling, and then, all of a sudden, the success of the gospel has 
become apparent and the conversion of the people has rapidly 
followed. The government has dealt with these tribes also for 
centuries in the past, and the wonder has been that, with the 
amount of bloodshed on one side and of expenditure on the 
other, there has not been more change in these races, and either 
destruction and extermination or subjugation and civilization, 
but the fact is that the tribal organization has been the great 
barrier, and wherever it has continued it has been perfectly 
insurmountable. The tribal state, then, is the conservator of 
populations, and is proof that the same races now exist that did 
exist during the prehistoric times. 

A third fact is worthy of observation, that is, that the appear- 
ance of civilization on the American continent, as in Europe and 
Asia, occurred in connection with a succession of races. but that 
this succession occurred during the tribal condition. 

A double wave of civilization appears to have existed in Mex- 
ico, in Yucatan and in Peru—two races differing materially fol- 
lowing one another in all these countries. In this respect the 
two continents present striking analogies. History opens with 
two kinds of . civilization. 

In Greece there were two races, the Pelasgian and the Hel- 
lenic; in Italy two, the Etruscan and the Latin; in India two, 
the Dravidian and the Aryan; in Assyria two, the Chaldean and 
the Assyrian; in Syria two, the Canaanite and the Hebrew; in 
Egypt two, the Hyksos and the Egyptian, and so elsewhere. 
What there is in a double wave of population which should 
introduce civilization, we do not know, yet the fact is worth 
noticing. 

The succession has not always resulted in the improvement of 
the population, for there are many cases where a cultivated race. 
has been followed by a savage or barbarous one, and the progress 
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for a time has been backwards. The Mound Builders were more 
advanced than those who followed them, and the Romans were 
more civilized than the Goths and Gauls, who intruded them- 
selves upon Europe, yet, generally, civilization has appeared in 
this change of races. 

The tribal condition existed through all these changes and 
was an integral part of the national existence in all these coun- 
tries, showing how fundamental and organic it is. Indeed, we 
find the tribal organism continuing through other changes. In 
the Hellenic race it went through all the changes, from the time 
of the Trojan war and the Achaian league through the Dorian 
migration and the rise of the separate nations, even until Sparta, 
Athens and Megoara became separate cities. So, too, in Rome, 
under the Tyrhenians, Etruscans, Albanians and Romans. We 
find it continuing even into modern history, the Britons, Gauls, 
Celts and Saxons not having left their tribal organization until 
long after history opens. In fact, the tribal state never disap- 
pears until landed possessions take the place of social organiza- 
tion, wherever and whenever that is. The introduction of the 
“deme” or local township, under Kleisthenes, broke up the tribal 
organization in Greece, and the rise of the city and of the state 
destroyed it in Rome. 

So far as civilization is concerned, there seems to have been 
no organism to it. Indeed, civilization may be regarded more 
as the result of environment than of organic growth. In Amer- 
ica, it was largely confined to certain latitudes and was the result 
of circumstances. 

Civilization is, to be sure, a quality which seems to belong to 
some races. There are races which always have been civilized, and 
other races alongside of them which can by no means be brought 
into the same state. This is true of the North American races 
in an eminent degree, but it is not true of them alone. The 
Mongolian tribes, which still inhabit Europe, and the Dravidic 
races, which are found in the hill country of India, as well as 
many of the tribes of Africa, have long been in contact with 
civilization, and yet remain exactly as they were centuries ago. 
This is not owing altogether to their tribal organization, but to 
their race qualities. The difference between the Turanian and 
the Aryan races has been manifested in this as in nothing else, 
and, in fact, to-day we find that the civilizations of the world 
can be defined as clearly by the race lines as by any other dis- 
tinction. 

This may be one reason why the American races did not 
attain to civilization, for the Turanian is preéminently an uncivil- 
ized race. History does not record when their migrations took 
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place, nor whence they came, but it would seem that there was 
an endless train of savage tribes which overran this whole con- 
tinent. 

The contact of the barbarous hordes of the north with the cul- 
tivated nations of Europe was close and direct, but their growth 
and progress into a civilization was not so much more rapid than 
was that of certain races in America as we have been accus- 
tomed to suppose. The dark ages settled down upon all Europe 
and enveloped all the progress and learning of the past in its 
grave, and it took several hundred years for even that land to 
emerge from the reign of barbarism. 

The tribal state of Germany, France and Great Britain may 
* have begun to disappear before the Christian era, but during the 
middle ages there evidently was the rise from it of the feudal 
system, and the beginning of the national growth of modern 
Europe; and the very varieties of population—Basque, Norman, 
Celt and Saxon—came from the early divisions into tribes and 
and clans of races, which were once the savage races of America, 
and not unlike them in organization and structure. Their con- 
tact with other cultivated nations was closer, and their orig- 
inal condition was better than the North American Indians, but 
of their early state the latter presents as good a record as 
we can find. The illustration holds good further, for we find 
the tribal condition gradually merging into the confederacy, and 
the confederacy into the national life, just as the tribal con- 
dition of Europe first passed into the feudal state, and from the 
feudal into the national life; and so we may trace the resem- 
blance all the way through. 

Now that the tribal condition may be given as the clue to the 
prehistoric races of Europe and Asia, and of this continent, 
I think will be seen from the different stages in which we have 
found the same races here and elsewhere. 

IV. As tothe state of society in the prehistoric age, in regard 
to modes of living, government, religion, and other features, we 
have a much more difficult task; yet here again we maintain 
that the clue is also furnished in the growth of the tribal state. 
It is remarkable that we have in this country both the monu- 
ments and the people, so that we may compare the one with the 
other, and thus test the results of our own studies. 

We may not know to what rce the prehistoric relics and works 
of Europe belong, nor do we know for a certainty to what race 
those of America belong, but if the clue to the religion, the gov- 
ernment and the actual life of the prehistoric inhabitants of Amer- 
ica can be found; we believe it can also to that of the prehistoric 
times in Europe. (The tribal condition of the early inhabitants 
of Europe is, fortunately, being studied.) The cast of mind of 
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the Indo-European differs materially from that of American races, 
and hence we should expect the prehistoric works erected by 
them would have characteristics peculiarly their own; yet a 
similar status of society would naturally be attended with works 
which were at least analogous. 

As a supplement to the light which the early tribal con- 
ditions of the modern European races may throw upon these 
works, we may look to the evidence furnished by the American 
tribes. By this means we are not only thrown back to a more 
primitive condition than can possibly be brought before us by 
history, but we are carried through the different stages in which 
prehistoric society in Europe may be supposed to have existed. 

That strange history of Greece while still in its tribal state 
presents many things which have their correlatives even among 
the rude tribes of North America, and could we trace back still 
further the customs and organizations, we doubtless would find 
in the earlier and ruder stages far more striking analogies than 
we do. Not only are there analogies in the Hellenic tribes, with 
their Achaian and Amphietyonic leagues and other features of 
early history but even the political government, such as the agora, 
the council and the ephora of Sparta, seem to be founded on 
exactly the same principle. Now, taking into consideration the 
great difference in the races and their descent, and the wide dis- 
tance which intervenes between them, and the difference in their 
surroundings, it would seem that only the natural organism which 
exhibits itself in the tribal condition everywhere could account 
for these analogies. But if this existed in historic times it might 
exist in prehistoric times. If the organism could produce anal- 
ogies between races so far separated as the North American 
tribes and the Hellenes of Greece, certainly it could also pro- 
duce analogies among those of the same race and of the same 
continent. 

The prehistoric monuments of this country have been re- 
lied upon as evidences of the different conditions of society in 
prehistoric times. Thus, the works of the Mound Builders, of 
the Cliff Dwellers, of the Pueblos, the palaces and pyramids and 
the ancient mines of Mexico, prove not so much the existence of 
different races, as that the different stages of society existed. 
But the great point is to so study the class of evidences that they 
shall fit the living races. 

There may, indeed, be theories in reference to the commu- 
nistic houses of the prehistoric inhabitants which will not bear 
the tests of the monuments, and there have been theories in ref- 
erence to the prehistoric works which do not compare with the 
conditions of existing facts, but doubtless the theories may help the 
study. 
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The village life and the agricultural state may be indicated by 
the works of the Mound Builders. The military life and the social 
habits, and especially the religious views and customs, may be 
fobnd in the symbols or totems. Other features of native life 
and organization are presented in the various emblematic mounds, 
burial heaps, sacred enclosures, walled defenses and other works. 
The communistic states of families, the complicated relation- 
ship, the peculiar mode of worship and the system of the priest- 
hood, and many social habits, may be indicated by the stone 
structures, the round towers, the many storied dwellings, the 
estufas and other peculiarities of the Pueblo and Cliff Dwellers. 
So the confederated nationality, the imperial power, the compli- 
cated and mysterious worship, the bloody sacrifices, and the 
elaborate emblems of office, and even hieroglyphics of thought 
may be presented in the ruins of Mexico and of Yucatan. But 
to understand them we need also to study all the varieties of 
native society, bearing in mind that the tribal growth fur- 
nishes a clue to all. So, too, of the prehistoric tokens in Europe, 
the shell heaps, the relics from the gravel beds, the cave dwell- 
ings, the Palaffittes, the Dolmens and Cromlechs, the rude stone 
monuments, the circles of Stonehenge and Avebury and other 
remains all may indicate the different customs, habits, modes of 
life, religions and organizations of prehistoric society; but they 
never will be understood until we see the correlating states of 
society in some existing race, and we know of none which can 
better exemplify the actual facts than the various races and 
tribes of North America. The habits and customs among the 
prehistoric inhabitants of Europe may have been very different 
from those of America; but if the tribal growth in Europe 
was similar to the same growth in America, as it probably 
was, we believe that the clue to even those mysterious and much 
studied prehistoric works can yet be discovered, either among 
the historic records of that country or among the existing tribes 
of this continent. 
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SOLAR SYMBOLISM IN THE ANCIENT RELIGIONS. 
BY REV. 0. D. MILLER. 


We shall aim to establish in the present article a great and 
important fact, which was fundamental in nearly all the religions 
of antiquity. The fact to which we allude is, that the sun in the 
three phases of its course, its diurnal, its annual and its con- 
ceived cosmical revolutions, had been taken as a type of man; 
as a symbol of human existence. It is due mainly to the results 
of modern research that this principle, so generally recognized 
by the ancients, yet so rarely apprehended by modern writers, 
in its full significance and bearings, admits now of being placed 
in the clearest light. While distinct traces of this solar sym- 
bolism are discovered among all the cultured nations of the 
ancient world, it was undoubtedly among the Egyptians that it 
received its most marked and systematic development. It will 
be our first object, therefore, to show how fundamental and 
deeply rooted in the Egyptian religion was the conception of the 
sun’s course as a type of the life of man. Dr. H. Brugsch-Bey 
remarks: 

“The Egy ptians embodied a profound and ingenious idea, in 
relation to man’s existence, in comparing his earthly pilgrimage 
to the daily course of the sun, and his future life to the invisible, 
nocturnal course of the same star.” } 

In the foregoing extract: the symbolism is supposed to be 
founded upon the sun’s diurnal revolutions; but in the subjoined 
passages from the same author, the annual sun is made the basis 
of the typology: 

“According to Macrobius, the Egyptians represented the sun 
at the winter solstice as a little child; at the vernal equinox, as 
a young man; at the summer solstice, as a middle- aged man, and 
parting from the autumnal equinox, as an old man.” Again, 
“The interesting notice derived from Macrobius, teaches us that 
the Egyptians compared the annual course of the sun to the four 
principal stages of human life—infancy, youth, manhood and 
old age.” 2 

It makes but little difference whether the sun’s course is com- 
pared to the life of man, or human life to the sun’s course, there 
is solar symbolism in either case. But, in point of fact, the sun 
is not to be taken here as the subject of comparison, the life of 
man being made a type of it; on the contrary, it is human life 
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in its four principal stages which is typified by the four prin- 
cipal epochs in the sun’s annual revolution. It is the annual 
instead of the daily course which is made here the ground of the 
symbolism: 

In the following extracts from the writings of M. Mariette- 
Bey, the basis of the typology alternates between the diurnal 
and cosmical suns: 

“In the celestial spaces, from the sides of WVeut, the spouse of 
Seb, issues the god Ra, the Sun-god, and with him commences 
the light; that is to say, the life of man. Originally, Osiris is 
the nocturnal sun; he is the primordial night (of chaos); he is 
consequently anterior to Ra, the Sun of Day. The life of man 
(on earth) had been assimilated by the Egyptians to the course 
of the sun above our heads; the sun which disappears at the 
western horizon was then the image of his death. The image of 
death had been taken from the sun which disappears at the 
horizon of evening; the resplendent sun of morning was then 
the symbol of a second birth to a life which this time knows no 
death. Osiris, King of Hades, is not then the avenger of faults; 
on the contrary, charged with the salvation of souls from death, 
he is intermediate between God and man; he és the type and 
Savior of man.” ® 

Osiris, whether as nocturnal or as winter’s sun, appertained to : 
the lower hemisphere, which was the region of the Ameut, the 
Egyptian Hades. As nocturnal sun, Osiris was also regarded as 
a type of the sun before its first rising, or of the primordial 
night of chaos, and as such, according to M. Mariette, his first 
rising—his original birth to the light, under the form of Ra, 
symbolized the birth of humanity itself in the person of the first 
man. It is obvious, that in this phase of his character, Osiris 
was to be considered as the cosmical sun. The expression,“The 
type and savior of man,” as applied to the sun by M. Mariette, 
embodies exactly the Egyptian doctrine as is now recognized by 
the Egyptologists of Europe. But M. Lenormant also has de- 
veloped at some length this solar symbolism of the Egy ptians. 
The following may be taken as representative of his views: 

“The spirit of the Egyptians preoccupied itself before all, with 
the destiny that attends man after death. This star (the sun) 
appeared to them to reproduce each day, in the march which it 
accomplished, the transformations reserved for the human soul. 
The soul, immortal like Ra, accomplished the same pilgrimages.” * 

M. G. Maspero, of the College of France, alluding to the vari- 
ous stages of human existence observes: 
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“Each of the stages of this existence, and above all the life of 
man, corresponded to a day in the life of the sun and of Osiris. 
The birth of man was the rising of the sun in the east; his death, 
the disappearance of the sun at the western horizon. After 
death man became Osiris, and descended into the night till the 
moment of his rebirth to another life, like Hor-Osiris to another 
day.” 5 

Finally, M. F. Chabas remarks that: “The defunct during his 
Osirian life associates himself with the course of the sun, the 
quotidian symbol of death and resurrection.” 6 

The foregoing statements of distinguished Egyptologists, to 
which other testimonies might be added indefinitely, will be re- 
garded as amply sufficient to establish the prevalence of this 
solar symbolism in the valley of the Nile. Nor were these notions 
comparatively of modern date; they may be traced in the texts 
of the early epochs; and it is probable that they dated from the 
origin even of the sun-cultus in Egypt. As will have been 
observed, the basis of the symbolism, according to the notions 
purpose. Among the authors cited one alludes expressly to the 
cosmical sun. M. Mariette regards Osiris as the sun of the 
which have been cited, is more frequently the diurnal course of 
the sun; though its annual revolution is also employed for the 
primordial night, and his original birth to the light as symbol- 
izing that of humanity itself. The fact is, as M. Eug. Grébaut 
has shown, that the Egyptians regarded the diurnal sun as a type 
of the cosmical sun, both being symbols of man. Alluding to 
that sun this author remarks: 

“Turn by turn it was the rising sun, the diurnal sun, the set- 
ting sun, the nocturnal sun, the new-born sun. It is beyond all 
doubt that these forms represented the successive rdles of the 
same god at different hours of the day, and that in discarding 
the secondary, they reduce themselves to two—the nocturnal sun 
and the duily sun, which, succeeding to the first, dissipated the 
darkness on the morning of each day, and renewed the triumph 
of Horus over Set; that is to say, the cosmical victory which 
determined the first rising of the sun, the organization of the 
universe at the commencement of time. Ra is the sun, who, 
after having marked the commencement of time, continues each 
day to govern his work. * * * * He succeeds to a pri- 
mordial form, Osiris, the nocturnal sun, or better, the sun 
before its first rising. The birth of the sun, when it issues 
from the nocturnal heavens, is the image of its first rising.” 7 

Other eminent Egyptologists might be cited to the same effect. 
The Egyptians recognized distinctly the three phases of the sun’s 
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course—the daily, the annual and the cosmical. Nor were these 
notions confined to the Hamites of Egypt. Dr. P. Asomes (Die 
Indog. Religion, etc.) has traced the development among the 
Hindus, Persians, Greeks and other Aryan races, of what he 
terms the day-myth, then the year-myth, which last passed over 
into the world-myth or world-year. Obviously the day-myth was 
founded on the sun’s daily course, and the year-myth upon its 
annual course; thus it is necessary to suppose also a cosmical 
course of the sun, as the basis of the so-called world-myth, world- 
year, more properly cosmical year. It is well known that the 
Babylonians, and other peoples of Western Asia, had their cos- 
mical year, supposed to have opened at the dawn of the creation. 
No doubt can exist that this cosmical or world-year was based 
upon a conceived cosmical course of the sun, the same as the 
ordinary year upon its annual revolution. 

We have now to trace the existence of the solar symbolism 
among the Hindus or the Aryans of India. The character of 
the Vedic Yama, the reputed first man among the Hindus, very 
much resembled that of the Egyptian Osiris. Although Yama 
and Yami, his twin sister, were conceived as the first human 
pair, there can be no doubt as to the reality of their solar charac- 
ter. We have here an instance in which the sun is taken as a 
type especially of the first man, as well as of man in general; or 
in which the twin suns, male and female, are put for the first 
human pair, also regarded as twins. But it is probable that in 
cases where the sun typified especially the first man, this was to 
be understood expressly of the cosmical sun, instead of the daily 
or even annual. The birth of Yama and Yami from the storm- 
cloud, which replaced the watery chaos of other cosmogonies, 
shows that the sun Yama represented its cosmical phase, as 
well as its diurnal and annual. Respecting the human character 
of Yama, Prof. Whitney remarks: 

“In him and in his sister, Yami, are conceived the first human 
pair, parents of the whole following race; he is, therefore, as is 
expressly stated in the hymns, the first who made his way to the 
skies, pointing out the road thither to all succeeding generations, 
and preparing a place for their reception; by the most natural 
transition, then, he becomes their king. It is in entire consist- 
ency with this that, in the Persian story, where he appears as 
Yima (later Jem-shid), he is made ruler of the golden age and 
founder of paradise.”’® 

Prof. Whitney cites Prof. Roth, in a note, as holding substan- 
tially the same views. Yama and Yima were the same origi- 
nally, and represented the first man. At the same time it is not 
to be doubted that Yama was the sun, and, as before remarked, 
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the legend of his birth shows that he was the cosmical as well 
as diurnal and annual sun. Prof. Max Miiller observes: 

“That Yama’s character is solar, might be guessed from his 
being called the son of Viwasvat (the sun). The sun, conceived 
as setting or dying every day, was the first who had trodden the 
path of life from east to west—the first mortal—the first to 
show us the way where our course is run, and our sun sets in the 
far west. Thither the fathers followed Yama. ... These are 
natural feelings and intelligible thoughts. The question is, 
Were they the thoughts and feelings that passed through the 
minds of our forefathers when they changed Yama, the twin 
sun, the setting sun, into the ruler of the departed and the god 
of death?”’® 

Prof. Miiller rejects the view that Yama was the first man, 
mainly, as it would seem, for the reason that he was unques- 
tionably the sun. But in this he forgets that, in all antiquity, 
the sun had been taken as a type of man, and especially the 
cosmical sun as a type of the first man. A recent and very able 
critic, Dr. G. Grill, takes the ground that Yama was the sun, 
but also the first man. Thus he says: 

“As to what, before all, the pair Yama and Yami denotes, we 
may adopt the opinion that we have to recognize in them a type 
of the first human pair. For that Yama, the brother of Yami, 
is identical with Yama, the god of the dead, is directly implied 
when the first is called the ‘one mortal.’”’ - 

Again: “We have to recognize in him an express representa- 
tive and personification of the sun.”!° 

Dr. Grill maintains likewise that Manu was regarded by the 
Hindus as the sun and at the same time as the first man, thus: 
“The notion of Manu, even in high antiquity, was taken in the 
sense of the sun as well as in that of man, especially as the man 
Kar’ eé, t. ¢., the first man.”?!! 

But our author would resolve the universal tradition of a first 
man into a solar myth. The first man, in his views, was merely 
the sun personified. The facts show, however, that the sun 
stood not alone for the first man, but also for man in general. 
This proves that we have here solar symbolism and not a solar 
myth. The sun’s course was taken as a type of human life in 
its general sense; it was only the cosmical sun which symbolized 
the first man. In order to prove the existence of a solar myth, 





9. Lect. Sci. Language, Md. Series, p. 534. 

10. Die Erzviter der Menschheit, pp. 149, 150. 

11. Ibid, pp. 148, 150, notes. Not only Dr. Grill, but M. Senart also, ards Prof. 
Miiller’s objections to the view that Yama was the first man as not of sufficient weight to 

revail against Dr. Roth’s theory, indorsed by Prof. Whitney. (See Senart’s Legende du 

Buddha. Jour. Asiatique, April-May, 1874, p. 274, Cf. Prof. Kuhn, also, as cited by Senart, 
Id.) ‘Thus the voice of the best and most recent critics is plainly opposed to Prof. Miiller’s 
views. 
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with reference to the first man, it must be shown that the sun 
was put exclusively for the first man; but we have seen that 
such was far from the truth. 

As regards the prevalence of this solar symbolism in the 
valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris, we have no direct testimony 
of authors, nor do the cuneiform texts afford any proofs of it of 
a direct character. Nevertheless, the evidences are quite abun- 
dant and conclusive that the sun was regarded as a type of man, 
not only in the country of the Euphrates and Tigris, but gen 
erally throughout Western Asia. These evidences consist in the 
wide acceptance of ideas which necessarily presuppose the solar 
typology of which there is here question. The ideas to which 
we refer are: 

First. The concewwed location of Hades, or the Infernal 
Abodes. Among the Egyptians, the Chaldeans, Assyrians, and 
the populations generally of Western Asia, it is, beyond all 
doubt, that the abode of the dead was conceived as the region 
of the nocturnal sun; that is to say, the lower hemisphere of 
heaven, through which the sun passes between sunset and sun- 
rise. The entrance to this world of darkness and death was 
thought to be in the west, for the reason that this was the region 
of the sun’s descent at evening into: the under world. The 
Egyptian name of the under world, ameut, signifies, literally, 
“ the west,” as being the place where the solar orb descended 
into the dark realm of night. That the same order of ideas 
prevailed at Babylon is proved, among other evidences, by the 
legend of the descent of Ishtar into Hades, which has been 
so much studied by Assyrian scholars. The particular region 
into which this goddess descends, in order to meet her beloved 
Zur-zi, the sun-god, who had suffered a violent death, is de- 
scribed in the Assyrian, as follows: Ana bit sha eribu-su la atzu- 
su; “ Tothe house of his entering, but not his departing ” (Col. 
I, 1.,5). The primary reference here is to the sun; to his 
entrance in the west into the region of the nocturnal heavens, and 
to his departing from thence at sunrise in the east. The nega- 
tive particle—not departing refers to the supposed fact that, while 
man, like the sun, descends into this region of darkness and 
death, he does not return, like the sun, tothe upper world again. 
As Dr. Talbot remarks, the two terms, ertbu, “ entering,” and 
atzu, “ departing ” are often placed in opposition, their primary 
reference being to the sunset and the sunrise.? It is important 
to note, also, as stated by Dr. Talbot, that the Assyrian Zribu 
(Heb. 3") is the original of the Greek Erebus, the world of 


darkness, situated in the west, where the sun sets, the conceived 
entrance into Hades.!* Thus, it is perfectly apparent, from these 





12. See Trs. So. Bib. Arch. London: Vol. II., p. 188. 
13. Id. Cf. Smith's Class. Dict., Art. 
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data, not only that the conceived location of Hades was in the 
nocturnal heavens, but that this location had been determined 
by the nocturnal course of the sun, whose setting in the west 
was regarded as its descent into the abode of the dead. But 
from whence arose this circle of ideas, so singular, yet so natural, 
when all the facts are considered? It arose from the fact that 
the solar orb had been taken as a type of man; its course as a 
symbol of human existence. It is impossible that these notions 
could have taken their rise from any other source than this solar 
typology. As the representative of man, the descent of the 
sun in the west, into the nocturnal heavens, symbolized the 
death of man, and his descent into Hades. Thus, the location of 
Hades was fixed in the region of the nocturnal sun. But the 
region of the winter’s sun is also the lower hemisphere of heaven, 
although, in a sense, a little different from the nocturnal 
heavens. The solar orb, in fact, was supposed to descend into 
the kingdom of darkness, cold and death, during the winter 
season, the same as during the night. Thus, the location of 
Hades, as conceived by the ancients, alternated between the 
extreme west, where the sun sets at night, and the extreme 
south, whither it descends during the winter months. In the 
one case the location of the abode of death was determined by 
the daily course of the sun, and in the other by its annual 
courses. It was the annual sun that descended into the extreme 
south during mid-winter. We see, thus, how this solar symbol- 
ism had determined the location of the abode of the dead, the 
sun being regarded as a type of man, and especially of the 
first man, the representative of the whole following race, he was 
supposed to pass through the same experience. The sun was 
conceived to die and descend into Hades, when it disappeared 
from the western horizon; and this fixed the location of Hades 
in the region of the nocturnal sun. It is impossible to give any 
other explanation of the known facts. That the Egyptian 
Ameut, or Hades, was thus located, and that this location pro- 
ceeded from the symbolism attached to the solar orb, is proved 
by numberless hieroglyphical texts. It was the same in the coun- 
try of the Euphrates and Tigris, and so throughout Western 
Asia. But another notion which presupposes the existence of 
this symbolism is that embodied— 

Second. In the legend. of the dying sun-god. The wide 
prevalence of this legend, and its extreme antiquity, are facts 
familiar to all Orientalists. There was the Egyptian Osiris, the 
Syrian Adonis, the Hebrew Tamheur, the Assyrian Dw-Zu, all 
regarded as solar deities, vet as having lived a mortal life, suf- 
fered a violent death, being subsequently raised from the dead. 
It was impossible that such notions should take their rise, if the 
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sun had not previously been taken as a type of man; its course 
as a symbol of the life of humanity. This dying sun-god was 
conceived, as Prof. Paine has already expressed it in the second 
number of the Orvental Journal (p. 64), as a veritable “god-man.” 
As the glorious orb of day, he was worshiped as a divinity; but as 
a mortal, he had lived on earth, sharing the common destiny of 
the race, of which he was the conceived type and representative. 
We have here a demonstration of this solar symbolism in the 
ancient religions. This so-called legend of the sun-god was not, 
originally, a legend, nor was it a solar myth. How was it pos- 
sible to conceive the solar orb as dying, and as rising from the 
dead, if it had not been already taken for a mortal being, as a 
type of mortal man? It is pure assumption, and contrary to 
reason to set up here a legend or myth instead of a symbol. 
The myth was rather the corrupt, defaced form of the original . 
typology. We repeat the proposition; it was impossible to con- 
ceive the sun as dying and descending into Hades, until it had 
been assumed as a type and representative of man. Respecting 
the antiquity of this solar symbolism, we can only judge some- 
thing of it from the unquestioned antiquity of the notion of a 
dying sun-god. It is probable that both appertained to the very 
earliest epochs,—to the prehistoric ages. When was the Vedic 
Yama first conceived as the first man, and at the same time as 
the sun? This period certainly antedates all history of the 
Aryan races. The reign of Osiris in Egypt, his war with 
Typhon, his death and resurrection, were events appertaining to 
the divine dynasties. We can only say, then, that the origin of 
these symbolical ideas was extremely ancient, without attempt- 
ing to fix its chronology. 

‘tt remains for us now to point out, as briefly as possibly, the 
more important bearings of the principle which has been, we 
think, fully established. We have long been of the opinion, 
which was su gested many years since, by Sir G. Wilkinson, in 
the langu > ileolen: 

“The iain and death of Osiris were the great mystery of 
the Egyptian religion; and some traces of it are perceptible 
among other people of antiquity. His being the divine good- 
ness, and the abstract idea of good; his manifestation upon 
earth (like an Indian god), his death and resurrection, and his 
office as judge of the dead in a future state, look like the early 
revelation of a future manifestation of the Deity converted into 
a mythological fable.” 4 

The use made of the notions connected with the Egyptian 
Osiris, the Syrian Adonis, etc., by Dupuis, Nosk, and others 
of their school, to discredit the historical character of the gos- 





14, See Notes to Rawlinson’s Herodotus, Amer. Edit., Vol IZ., p. 219, Note 3. 
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pel narratives concerning the death and resurrection of Christ, 
is familiar with all scholars. These writers insist that this por- 
tion of the gospel history is only a repetition of the legend of 
the dying sun-god, and is thus destitute of any actual historical 
verity. In our view, the solar symbolism of which there has 
been dicussion in the foregoing remarks, affords the proper point 
of view from which to vindicate the historical character of the 
gospel narrative of Christ’s death and resurrection. Again, 
and as already stated, Dr. Grill maintains that the traditional first 
man, as Yama of the Hindus, Adam of the Book of Genesis, 
was merely a personified sun. Dr. Goldziher (Mythos bei den 
Hebrieren) holds, substantially, the same opinion; and to those 
writers may be added, among others of. the same school, Dr. 
Gustave Schlegel (in his Uranographie Chinoise, etc). Not only, 
according to these authors, were Adam and Eve mere personifi- 
cations of the sun, but the history of the temptation and fall, 
the promised seed of the woman, and the serpent itself, were to 
be interpreted of the sun, and its battle with the principle of 
darkness, like that between Osiris and Typhon, Horus and Set, 
in the Egyptian religion. All is thus resolved into solar myths 
or legends, instead of actual personages and literal history. As 
regards their statements of the facts, it must be admitted, in 
candor, that these writers are sufficiently correct. The vital 
question relates here to the proper construction and interpreta- 
tion of those facts. As before remarked, the principle estab- 
lished in the foregoing pages, the symbolism founded upon the 
sun’s course, affords the only correct basis for the proper con- 
struction of the known facts. We know that the most prominent 
characteristic of the ancient religions was symbolism; and that, 
in all ages, the favorite language of prophecy and of divine 
revelation has been that of types and symbols, founded upon the 
most striking objects in nature. From the natural correspond- 
ence of physical light and darkness with moral light and dark- 
ness; between the sun of the material world and the source of 
all intellectual and moral light, nothing was more natural 
than to attempt to represent the moral conflict of the world, of 
the human race, and of the individual man, by the conception 
of the sun in its battle with the darkness with which night 
envelops the earth. No sooner was the sun assumed as a type 
of man, than all the other ideas followed; the solar orb expe- 
rienced the same destiny allotted to mankind. The conflict of 
the solar hero with the prince of darkness, his violent death, 
and final triumph over death, typified not merely the expe- 
rience of the individual man, but of the human race itself, in 
the great: moral conflict with the prince of darkness and evil. 
That these symbolical ideas were ancient, and widely prevalent, 
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being fundamental, in fact, in nearly all the religions of antiq- 
uity, we believe has been sufficiently demonstrated. What more 
appropriate symbol than the sun, in its conflict with the dark- 
ness which spreads its mantle over the world—since the cosmical 
sun had been taken for a type of the first man—to have been 
connected originally with the promised seed of the woman, the 
expected redeemer of the world! Admit that something of a 
solar character did attach to the traditional first man; to the 
history of the temptation and fall; to the promised seed of the 
woman, and even to the second Adam, the Christ of the New 
Testament. The known facts seem to countenance the state- 
ment thus far; but the principle which has been established 
affords the only proper basis for the construction of those facts. 
We have here not solar myths and legends, but solar symbolism, 
a primitive revelation, if you please, whose typical import had 
become, in the course of ages, converted into “mythological 
fables,” to use the expression of Sir Wilkinson. We have not 
the space here to consider the question of a “primitive revela- 
tion,” but that the Gentile world, as well as the Hebrews, had 
preserved some tradition of the promised seed of the woman 
and of a future redeemer, is naturally to be supposed; and that 
the dying sun-god in the Pagan religions represented that 
promised seed just as much as the expected Messiah of the 
Hebrews, we believe to be susceptible of the clearest proof. 

Again, that something of a solar character, of an astro-reli- 
gious element, growing out of the original solar symbolism, is 
to be traced in the history of the Hebrew Patriarchs, of the 
twelve sons of Jacob, for instance, especially in the two dreams 
of Joseph and the dying address of Jacob, and so, also, in the 
organization of the Israelitish camp—a solar character, however, 
of an origin, nature and import very different from that con- 
ceived by Dupuis, Nork, Goldziher.and their schools—may be 
very properly admitted, if we adhere to the one great principle 
established in this article. We conceive, in fact, that this prin- 
ciple underlies, to some extent, the whole course of revelation, 
from Genesis to the Apocalypse; but we have not the space here 
to treat a proposition of this kind, which would demand the 
utmost caution in its development. 

Of the one great fact that the sun’s course had been taken as . 
a symbol of the life of man, and that this symbolism was funda- 
mental in nearly all the religions of antiquity, there exists, in 
our estimation, no reasonable doubt. The importance of this 
principle, its actual significance and bearings, are points upon 
which various opinions will naturally prevail; but the entire 
subject is worthy of a critical investigation, as it seems to us, in 
the interest of the scriptures as well as of the science of religion 
generally. 
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THE MOABITE MONUMENT, ERECTED BY KING MESHA 


ABOUT 800, B. C. 
Contributed to the Oriental and Biblical Journal. 


The confirmation or correction of our notions of ancient his- 
tory by the discovery of monuments long unknown, and the 
deciphering of inscriptions long known, but unread and supposed 
unreadable, have been among the noteworthy events of the pres- 
ent century. 

Especially interesting has been the discovery of monumental 
inscriptions having immediate relation to events recorded in the 
Scriptures, such as the cuneiform inscriptions and tablets found 
at Nineveh. But among all the recently discovered or deciphered 
inscriptions, it may safely be said, that not one has higher claims 
upon our attention and interest than that discovered about twelve 
years ago, upon a monument erected in the land of Moab by 
Mesha, King of that country, a contemporary of Jehosaphat, 
_ King of Judah and of Ahab, Ahaziah and Jehoram, Kings of 
Israel, 

This stone was found in August, 1868, by the Rev. F. A. 
. Klein, a missionary of the Church, Miss. Society, but a native of 
Prussia, and, it is said, a naturalized Frenchman, at the entrance 
of the ruined city of Dibon, once a capital of Moab, though built 
(or rebuilt) by the children of Gad, as recorded in Num., 
XXxxli., 34. 

Mr. Klein’s efforts to induce the Prussian Government to take 
the necessary measures to secure possession of this precious 
monument were unsucccessful* ; and the stone, or rather its frag- 
ments, were at length secured by Mr. Clermont Ganneau, inter- 
preter and secretary of the French Consulate at Jerusalem. 

When the Arabs in the vicinity of Dibon found that this stone 
was an object of interest to foreigners, their jealousy was excited, 
and in a dispute among themselves for the control of it, some of 
them, by heating it and then dashing cold water upon it, broke 
it into fragments, some of which, it is said, were carrid to differ- 
ent places as charms to promote the fertility of the fields. For- 
tunately one of the fragments is large, and contains nearly half 
of the inscription uninjured, and another nearly a quarter. The 
rest of the pieces were small and some were lost. The greater 
portion, however, were recovered, and the monument as restored 
now stands in the room devoted to Jewish antiquities, in the 
Museum of the Louvre, in Paris, where the writer had the pleas- 
ure of inspecting it. 

*From conflic statements it is not easy to judge of the wisdom or unwisdom, fair- 
ness or unfairness of the measures taken by different parties in reference to this monu- 


ment; but these personal — are of small account compared with the interest which 
the Christian world must feel in the monument itself. 
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The monument consisted of a block of black basalt, 3 feet 84 
inches high, 2 feet 34 inches wide, and a trifle over a foot in 
thickness, rounded at the top, with an inscription of thirty- 
four lines. It has been restored by replacing the fragments, so 
far as possible, and supplying the place of the lost portions with 
a smooth surface of stucco, on which are inscribed the letters, 
taken from a partial copy madeby Mr. Klein, and from a paper 
impression or “squeeze” taken by Mr. Ganneau while the stone 
was yet whole. 

The monument, as restored, stands upon an appropriate ped- 
estal, having at the right upon a similar basis a glass frame con- 
taining the paper impression, and at the left another containing 
the partial copy, thus exhibiting at a glance the authority for 
the restored portions of the inscription. 

Certain portions are still deficient, especially at the ends of 
several lines and at the bottom. These can be supplied only 
conjecturally. 

The stone was not found as originally set. It appears to have 
been built into a wall, perhaps in the time of Roman supremacy, 
and with the crumbling of that wall to have fallen among the 
rubbish below, where it was found by Mr. Klein. 

In II. Kings, iii.,4, Mesha, King of Moab, is mentioned as being 
a vassal of the King of the ten tribes of Israel, and as sending to 
him an annual tribute of a hundred thousand lambs and an equal 
number of rams, with their wool; but as throwing off the yoke 
on the occasion of the death of Ahab. 

In various passages of Scripture, Chemosh is spoken of as the 
national god of the Moabites; é. g. in Jere., xlviii., 7, in predicting 
the calamities about to come upon Moab, the Prophet says: 
“ And Chemosh shall go forth into captivity, with his priests and 
his princes together.” Hence in an ancient poem quoted by 
Moses in Num., xxi., 29, Moab is designated as the people of 
Chemosh: ‘“ Woe to thee, oh Moab! Thou art undone, oh people 
of Chemosh!” And among the idols for the worship of which 
Solomon built high places to gratify his foreign wives, “Chemosh, 
the abomination of the Moabites,” is mentioned, I. Kings, xi., 7; 
II. Kings, xxiii. 13. In Judges, xi., 4, Chemosh is spoken of 
as adivinity acknowledged also by the Ammonites. 

The inscription carved by order of King Mesha on the monu- 
ment of which we are speaking, contained repeated allusions to 
Chemosh as the recognized god of Moab, and expressly names 
Jehovah as the national God of Israel. 

The principal object of this monument was to record the suc- 
cess of Mesha in throwing off the yoke of the Kings of Israel. 
This success he viiaionly ascribes to his god Chemosh, and 
speaks of devoting spoils and captives to him. 
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The following is the nearest approximation which I have been 
able to make to any exact rendering of the inscription, making 
free use of previously published translations. Words or parts 
of words conjecturally supplied are placed in brackets [ ], words 
added, in parenthesis ( ), do not imply omissions from the text, 
but are added for the sake of English idiom: 

“IT, Mesha, am the son of Chemosh[-gad], King of Moab, the 
[D]ibonite. My father reigned over Moab thirty years, and I 
reigned after my father, and I erected this monument to Chemosh 
in Korcha, a monument of deliverance, because he delivered me 
from all despoilers and made me to see (the destruction of) all 
that hated me. 

“Omri was King of Israel, and many days they oppressed 
Moab, for Chemosh was angry with him and with his land. His 
son succeeded him, and he also said, I will oppress Moab. 

“In my days Ch[emosh] said, but I will look to him and to 
his house, and Israel shall perish with everlasting destruction.”* 

“And Omri took possession of (the city) Medeba, and dwelt 
therein; [and they oppressed Moab, he and] his son forty years. 
In my days Chemosh [looked] upon him. 

“ And I built Baal-mean, and made in it a [trench] and I 
[besieged] Kirjathan; and the men of Gad had dwelt in [that] 
land from of old; and the King of Israel built up [the city] for 
himself; but I fought against the city and took it; and I slew 
all [the people that were in] the city, a sight (pleasing) to Che- 
mosh and to Moab. And I took away [the spoil and presented 
it] before Chemosh in Kirjath; and I caused to dwell therein the 
men of Siran and the men of Shakharath [or Makharath.] 

“ And Chemosh said to me, Go and take Hebo [fighting] against 
Israel; [and I] went during the night, and fought against from 
the dawn of the morning until noon; and I took [the city] and 
slew the [men] that were in it, in all seven thousand; [but the 
women I slew not] for I devoted [them] to Ashtor-Chemosh ; 
and I took thence the [ves]sels of Jehovah and offered them be- 
fore Chemosh. 

“And the King of Israel built up Jahar and dwelt in it,while 
he warred against me; and Chemosh drove him out from before 
[me.] I took from Moab two hundred men, all the chiefs 
thereof, and besieged Jahar and took it to [annex it] to Dibon. 

“T built Korcha, the wall of the forest and the wall of [the 
fortress]; I built the gates thereof; I built the towers thereof; 
and I made in the midst of the city reservoirs for the mountain 
torrents ;+ and there was no cistern in the city, in Korcha; and I 





*Mr. Ganneau renders this sentence, ‘‘I will go and appear to Moab and his temple. 
Then Israel was wasting continually.” 
+Dr. Crosby renders this phrase, ‘‘Prisons for the menof * * * *” 
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said to all the people, Make you every one a cistern in his own 
house; and I dug the trench of Korcha with [the men] of 
Israel. 

“T built up Aroer, and made the causeway in Arnon. I built 
the House of the High Place (Beth Bamoth) for it had been 
dem[olished]. I built Bezer, for the men of Dibon, fifty, had 
taken possession of it, for all Dibon was loyal. And I filled 
Bikran with [inhabitants]. And I built Beth Diblathan and 
Beth Baal-Meon, and placed M[oabites] there . . < -. the 
land . . . . and Horonan dwelt init . . . . Chemosh 
said to me, Go fight against Horonan ; andI ... . Qhe- 
mosh in my days . 

The language of this inscription is found to be almost identi- 
cal with the Hebrew of the Old Testament, with the exception 
of the termination 7m (instead of 7m) for the plural of masculine 
nouns, and of the use of P for } as the suffix for the third 
son singular, masculine, of the personal pronoun (Adm or his), 
both of which appear occasionally in Hebrew, and the contrac- 
tion of one or two nouns; the language is pure Hebrew, thus con- 
firming the impression which one naturally derives from the his- 
tory of the patriarchs and of Israel, that the language spoken 


through all the region bordering on the eastern shore of the 
Mediterranean sea, by Canaanites, Phcenicians and the i of 


Edom, Moab, Ammon and Hamath, as well as by the Israelites, 
was essentially one, viz.: The Hebrew as preserved in the writ- 
ings of the Old Testament. 

Consequently the difficulty in making out the inscription arises 
not from any serious doubt as to the meaning of the words, ex- 
cept in one or two instances, but almost entirely from the injuries 
of time rendering words or letters illegible. An instance occurs 
in the second line, where the word which I have rendered 
Dibonite lacks the first letter D, and has therefore by some been 
rendered Yabinite, or son of Yabin. 

The shapes of the letters are of special interest. Students of 
Hebrew are aware that the letters now universally used, both in 
the synagogue rolls and in printed editions of the Hebrew bi- 
ble, are not the most ancient forms, but calligraphic modifications 
of them brought from Babylon and used in writing Hebrew only 
since the time of the Babylonish captivity. It is also acknowl- 
edged by scholars that the Samaritan alphabet exhibits a nearer 
approximation to the older forms of the Hebrew letters than that 
now used in Hebrew manuscripts or printed books. 

When the Maccabean Princes coined money (shekels und 
fractions of shekels), in the inscriptions on their coin they re- 
verted to the more ancient forms of the Hebrew letters; and the 
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letters found on those coins agree much more nearly than the 
common Hebrew [Chaldean] forms with those of the Moabitish 
inscription. 

The Pheenician inscriptions hitherto discovered exhibit a variety 
of forms of nearly all the letters of the alphabet. Some of these 
forms, in the case of all the letters, are identical with those 
which appear in the Moabite inscription of which we are 
speaking. 

But the most interesting point to be observed in respect to 
these letters is their close agreement with the most ancient forms 
of the Greek letters. This will appear from consulting any table 
—the Hebrew alphabet especially—such as compare the Hebrew 
alphabet with the coin letters, the Samaritan alphabet, and the 
Moabite inscription. 

Cadmus, in introducing alphabetical writing into Greece, 
fifteen centuries before the Christian era, would naturally keep 
the forms in use in his own country, and would write from right 
to left. In some of the oldest Greek inscriptions the lines read 
from left to right and from right to left, alternately 
(Bovorpogndov), the letters being varied in shape so as to face 
the direction of the line in which they occur. This was the 
cause of the double form of several of these letters as seen in the 
table. 

Thus we see in this ancient inscription the prototypes of our 
own letters. 

An interesting point is the existence of punctuation in this 
inscription, the words being generally separated by dots and the 
sentences by perpendicular lines. Although most ancient He- 
brew and Greek manuscripts are destitute of any such marks, 
Ethiopic and Samaritan manuscripts have dots between the 
words, and more prominent marks at the ends of sentences. 

This has been supposed by some to be the oldest alphabetic 
inscription yet discovered. Possibly some of those found at 
Nineveh may prove to be older. Many of the Egyptian inscrip- 
tions are older, but they consist of hieroglyphics. The date of 
the erection of this monument in the land of Moab is earlier than 
that of the birth of Homer. 

The land of Moab lay east of the Dead Sea and of the lower 
parts of the Jordan. Dibon, Mesha’s capital, as well as Mede- 
ba, Baal Meon, and other places named in this inscription, lay 
in the northern part of the land, while Ar, its ancient capital, 
lay much farther south. The northern region, comprising all 
the towns named as having been taken and retaken alternately 
by Moab and Israel, had been conquered before the days of 
Moses by the Amorites, and when their King, Sihon, was con- 
quered by Moses, the whole region passed into the hands of 
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Israel, and was assigned to the tribes of Reuben and Gad. 
Hence the contests = the possession of these places, and the 
mention in the inscription of the men of Gad as having for- 
merly dwelt in Kirjathan (Kirjathaim). 

In this inscription are mentioned as cities of Moab, Dibon 
(Mesha’s capital), Medeba, Baal Meon (called also Beth Baal 
Meon), Kirjathaim, Nebo, Jahaz, Aroer, Bezer, Bikran, Beth 
Diblathaim, Horonaim and Korcha, a place built by King Mesha. 
Some have thought that Ataroth is mentioned in the tenth line 
of the inscription, which is imperfect. 

Of these Dibon, Ataroth and Aroer are mentioned in Num. 
xxi., 23, as having been built (i. e., rebuilt) by the children of 
Gad; and Kirjathaim, Nebo and Baal Meon by the children of 
Reuben. Jahaz is mentioned in Num. xxi., 23, as a place exist- 
ing when Israel came out of Egypt, and as a battle-ground in the 
war with Sihon, King of the Amorites, whose capital was Hesh- 
bon, and whose dominion reached to Aroer, on the Arnon. All 
his cities were taken by Israel, destroyed in the contest, and then 
rebuilt by the Reubenites and Gadites. 

In Josh. xiii., 16-19, Aroer, Medeba, Dibon, Beth Baal Meon, 
Jahaza (doubtless the same with Jahaz), and Kirjathaim are 
mentioned as cities assigned to the tribe of Reuben. 

Nearly six centuries later we find Mesha in possession of 
Dibon, as his capital, and contending for the sovereignty over 
neighboring cities. Later still we find Horonaim, Aroer, Dibon, 
Nebo, Beth Diblathaim, Kirjathaim and Beth Meon mentioned 
in Isa. xv., and Jere. xlviii., as cities of Moab about to be desolated. 

Thus it is evident that the region comprising these cities was 
a scene of repeated border —— Notice a similar contest 
between the Israelites under Jephthah and the Ammonites. 
Jud. xi. 

It is evident from the manner in which these places are named 
in Num. xxxii., 34-38 (compare any good map of the region), that 
there was considerable mingling of the inheritance of the two 
tribes of Reuben and Gad. 

Finally, the egotistical, boastful style of the inscription agrees 
with that of similar documents emanating from the Kings of 
Assyria, Persia and Egypt, and reminds the reader of the words 
used by the successful warrior and haughty monarch, Nebuchad- 
nezzar, “Is not this great Babylon which I have builded?” 

Of Korcha, the building of which is so particularly described 
by King Mesha, we have no information except what is fur- 
nished by this inscription. Perhaps it was an offshoot or forti- 
fied suburb of Dibon. The name signifies a smooth surface, or 
ice or crystal. The absence of cisterns and the necessity of pro- 
viding a water supply seem to indicate that it was a new place, 
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and the building not a rebuilding, as in the case of Aroer, Bezer, 
Baal Meon, etc. If Korcha was a favorite suburb of Mesha’s 
capital since this monument was erected in it (as stated in the 
first paragraph of the inscription), we can easily account for the 
minuteness with which its construction is described. 








THE SITE OF BETHSAIDA. 
BY REV. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


It is the common theory of the commentators that there were 
two towns by the name of Bethsaida, in Galilee, in the time of 
Christ. One of these towns is located on the northern shore, at 
the entrance of the river Jordan into the sea; the other is located 
on the western shore, somewhere between Capernaum and 
Tiberias. The popular Biblical Atlases all give the two, some, 
however, querying the second one as an indication that its site is 
uncertain. Even so respectable an authority as Canon Farrar 
follows the popular tradition, and gives two Bethsaidas. Kitto 
and Smith’s Dictionaries both give two Bethsaidas. The case 
is one which strikingly illustrates the characteristic weakness of 
Biblical commentators, and even archeologists, their tendency to 
follow tradition blindly, without original investigation, a weak- 
ness of which, unhappily, Biblical literature affords many 
examples on subjects of much greater importance. 

It is conceded by all hands that there are no ruins of the imagi- 
nary western Bethsaida, and no other references to it in ancient 
history other than those to which I shall refer in a moment in 
the Gospels. It is also a singular fact, if it be one, that two 
towns of the same name, and each sufficiently important to be 
mentioned in Gospels like those of John and Mark for pagan 
readers, should coéxist within a few miles of each other, on the 
same lake, and that one of them should have perished so com- 
pletely as to leave no trace of its existence, either in ruins or in 
literature, except in one, or possibly two references in Mark. 
(Mark vi.: 45; viii.: 22.) 

Matthew, Mark, Luke and John all give accounts of the feed- 
ing of the five thousand by Christ, on the shore of the sea of 
Galilee. Combining these accounts, the narrative runs thus: 
Jesus, after the experimental preaching by the twelve, departed 
by ship over the sea of Galilee (John) into a desert place (Matt.), 
belonging to the city of Bethsaida (Luke). After feeding the 
multitude he sent his disciples by ship “to go to the other side 
unto Bethsaida ” (Mark), and subsequently joined them, walking 
out upon the sea for that purpose. From these narratives the 
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geographers and commentators have jumped to the conclusion 
that there must have been two Bethsaidas, one to the vicinity of 
which Christ went for retirement before feeding the multitude, 
the other to the vicinity of which he retired after feeding the 
multitude; one on the eastern, one on the western shore. And 
this conclusion has absolutely nothing whatever to sustain it, 
except a praiseworthy desire to harmonize Gospel narratives, 
supposed otherwise to be inconsistent. The object is commend- 
able; but if it is necessary to invent geography to accomplish 
the result most Bible readers will prefer to leave the harmony 
unaccomplished. In fact, however, the harmony requires no 
such invention. 

At the mouth of the river Jordan, where it empties in the sea 
of Galilee, are the ruins of the one Bethsaida, the only Bethsaida 
known to either history or geography. It is on the northeastern 
shore of the sea, or at least in a northeastern direction from 
Capernaum. Beyond it is a plain, intervening between the 
Jordan and the Eastern mountains, which were then, and are 
now, a comparatively uninhabited region—a pasture land,whither 
Christ retreated with his disciples. The multitude learning, or 
surmising the place of his retreat, followed him thither. It 
was about the time of the Passover, and the throng was very 
great. He taught them all day; as sunset approached he fed 
them; then, when they would have made him king, escaped 
from their offensive, because unspiritual and unappreciative 
homage, bidding his disciples row eastward, wnto the other side 
(eis to wépav) in the direction of Bethsaida (xpos nOsaidarv). 
Then he proposed to join them, after a short period of retire- 
ment in prayer, in the hill country. They started for Bethsaida; 
a mile or two, perhaps, west of the plain of Butaiha, where the 
multitude had been fed. But suddenly one of those fierce, north 
winds, which draw down the valley of the Jordan, as down a 
gigantic funnel, arose, sweeping down upon the lake with great 

ury, from the snow-capped peaks of Lebanon and the anti-Leb- 
anon, and drove them far out into the lake. They turned about 
and headed for the shore, for the meeting place at the mouth of 
the Jordan, appointed by their Lord; and it was while they 
were thus toiling to come to Him, against wind and wave, that 
He came forth out of the darkness and storm to meet them; a 
fact which conveys its own spiritual lesson, which I need not 
dwell upon here. 

There is but one Bethsaida; that known on our maps as 
Bethsaida Julius; the other exists only in the imagination of 
commentators and map-makers. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE ARYANS UPON THE ABORIGINAL 
SPEECH OF INDIA. 
BY PROF. JOHN AVERY. 


So far as we are aware, three theories have been proposed 
regarding the origin of the Dravidian alphabets. The first, 
proposed by Mr. Ellis, is that the Tamils were already ac- 
quainted with the art of writing before the coming of the 
Brahmans, and that the latter worked over this alphabet, adding 
a few characters and adapting it to express Sanskrit sounds. 
The result was the ancient Grantha, from which was later 
developed the modern Tamil alphabet and, as we suppose, the 
other alphabets of the family. We do not understand whether 
Mr. Ellis ‘regarded the primitive Tamil characters as a native 
invention or as derived from some other people. A modification 
of this theory, suggested by Mr. Edward Thomas, is that the 
earliest Sanskrit characters, thoce found in the Asoka inscrip- 
tions, were derived from the Dravidians, and that they were 
supplemented by signs to express sounds not heard among the 
latter. A second theory, advocated by Dr. Burnell, is that the 
alphabets of the South Indian languages were brought from 
Phoenicia by traders sailing from the "Red Sea to the Malabar 


this change appears not only in words derived from the Sanskrit 


but has been extended to pure Dravidian words, and that it pre- 
vails most in the modern language, while in the ancient language 
the p was generally retained. Since / is a favorite letter in the 
norther vernaculars, commonly taking the place of the aspirates 
of the five vargas; and since the Marathi, the Aryan neighbor 
of the Canarese on the north, sometimes changes p into A, it 
seems probable that this change first came in with Sanskrit, 
words, and thus gradually acquired a secure lodgment in the 
language. Dr. Pope, who regards the Dravidian languages as 
belonging to the Aryan family, in a communication to the Indian 
Antiquary for May, 1876, refers to this change of p to / as evi- 
dence of that relationship. He affirms his belief that p in these 
cases stands for pA, and that an identical Aryan root can always 
be found for all such roots beginning with p. He evidently 
does not agree with Dr. Caldwell in regard to the modern char- 
acter of the change. His further statement that all the primi- 
tive roots of the Dravidian tongues are Aryan will hardly meet 
the general approval of scholars. Another example of Sanskrit 
influence is the occasional combination of a nasal and a surd in 
the middle of a word. This is never allowed in the Tamil, 
which is the most original of the Dravidian idioms, but either a 
sonant takes the place of the surd or the concurrence of the 
letters is prevented by the insertion of a vowel. 
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There is a considerable number of coincidences between the 
Dravidian tongues and the Sanskrit, which at first sight might 
be regarded as examples of borrowing from one side or the 
other, but which are better explained as independent develop- 
ments within each family, or as pointing back to a remote 
antiquity, when both families had not yet separated from a 
common stock. Some of these coincidences have a wide range, 
extending beyond the Sanskrit to other members of the Indo. 
European family, or outside these limits to other apparently 
unrelated families. An example is the use of a nasal to sepa- 
rate concurrent vowels, or for some other euphonic purpose. 
The letters commonly employed in the Dravidian languages to 
prevent hiatus are w and y, but the Telugre uses y and n, or 
sometimes on; y is employed when the use of the nasal would 
occasion ambiguity. The Telugre uses a nasal not only to sepa- 
rate bases and endings, as does the Sanskrit, but also to divide 
the final and initial vowels of concurrent words, in which 
respect it resembles the Greek. In Tamil, v and y are more 
commonly used, but there are many cases where n appears, par- 
ticularly in the classical dialect. In general we may say that 
the use of a nasal to prevent hiatus is much more varied in the 
Dravidian languages than in the Sanskrit, and cannot have been 
coast, and that from the south they made their way into North- 
ern India. A third theory, and the generally received one; is 
that the characters used by Asoka, and belonging first to the 
Aryans, were carried along with northern culture into the south, 
where they became greatly modified by the exigencies of time 
and place. Their prevailing circular shapes is explained by Mr. 
Beames as due to the practice of writing with an iron style upon 
the leaf of the palm, the longitudinal fibers of which would be 
liable to split in drawing the straight lines of the Deva-Ndgai. 
The earliest specimens of Dravidian alphabets are found in 
copper-plate inscriptions containing royal grants of land. Dr. 
Burnell gives a specimen of the ancient Tamil alphabet in the 
Indian Antiquary for August, 1872, from plates in the posses- 
sion of the Jews and Syrians of Cochin. The date, according 
to astronomical calculations, is 774 A. D. This alphabet is 
peculiar in having only one sign for both the short and long 
sounds of ¢ and o. Still earlier inscriptions than these exist, 
the oldest dating 247 A.D. Dr. Caldwell, who has examined 
the characters of these, says that they resemble those in use at 
the same period in Northern India, and are unlike those found 
in the Jewish and Syrian inscriptions. Two strong, though not 
entirely conclusive, arguments for the Aryan origin of the Dra- 
vidian letters are: First, the earliest forms of these alphabets 
which we possess seem to be framed to express Sanskrit rather 
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than Dravidian sounds; second, to assume that the Aryans 
borrowed their system of writing from the Dravidians, would be 
to reverse the direction in which Indian culture has in other re- 
spects uniformly flowed. It is hardly likely that the Aryans, 
whose civilization was older by many centuries, would have to 
resort to their under neighbors for the art of writing. At the 
same time, it is probable that the Sanskrit alphabet was derived 
from a Phenician or Egyptian source, since Northern India in 
early times had communication with the western world over the 
Iranian plateau, as well as by the Indian ocean and the Indus 
river. In the phonetic laws of the Dravidian languages we 
detect some cases of imitation of the Sanskrit, and also some 
deeper resemblances to the Indo-European speech which seem 
to lead us back to the time when the two families were one. Of 
the first sort is the adoption of many of the laws regarding the 
assimilation of concurrent consonants, which play so important 
a part in Sanskrit grammar. In many cases, however, these 
rules are not followed, but euphony is secured by changes which 
are strictly Dravidian. The habit of changing an initial p to /, 
which prevails in the Canarese, is another example. This sub- 
stitution is the more remarkable, as the Dravidian languages 
have a decided aversion to aspirates. Dr. Caldwell says that 
imitated from the latter. Another Indo-European analogy is 
thé insertion of a nasal before the final dental of certain verbal 
roots in Tamil. With this we compare bhunj for bhuj and yunj 
for yuj in Sanskrit; uwavO for vad, Aauf for Aaf in Greek; 
scind for scid, and tund for tud in Latin. 

Dr. Caldwell points out in regard to this nasalization that, 
while it appears to be simply euphonic in the Indo-European 
family, it also assists in differentiating meanings in the Dravid- 
ian languages; thus, neuter verbs containing such an n lose the 
m, and double the final consonant in becoming transitive. Other 
coincidences of a similar character will be scene to hereafter. 

In the matter of gender the South-Indian languages differ 
decidedly from the Sanskrit, and from the Indo-European 
family in general. Dravidian nouns are divided into two classes: 
First, those denoting rational beings are masculine or feminine; 
second, all others are neuter. The Indo-Europeans, on the other 
hand, assigned one or another gender to all objects, according to 
real or imagined sexual qualities. In consequence of this fund- 
amental discordance in the use of gender, words derived from 
the Sanskrit must in many cases change their gender; thus mas- 
culine, denoting irrational beings, generally become neuter, or 
form an exception to the general rules. Examples of both 
occur, and it seems to depend upon how completely a Sanskrit 
word had become naturalized, whether it was treated in one way 
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or the other. In the former case considerable change in form 
accompanied, or rather preceded, the change in gender. Not 
infrequently the same word appears in two forms and genders. 
The neuter word is generally considered more classical, though 
the learned sometimes choose to follow Sanskrit usage. 

When we come to the subject of word-formation we find an 
instructive illustration of the tenacity with which a people will, 
even under adverse circumstances, cling to its ancestral tra- 
ditions in regard to the form in which it shall put the linguistic 
material which it has occasion to use. Though the adoption of 
Aryan religion and philosophy, and Aryan institutions in general, 
brought in a host of foreign roots and words, the grammatical 
structure of the northern idioms never flourished upon Dravidian 
soil. It is in the arrangement and nomenclature of the several 
parts that we discern Aryan influence, for it was in the north 
that grammatical studies approached nearest to scientific method. 
The Dravidian grammarians have followed the Sanskrit in as- 
signing eight cases to their nouns, though, as Dr. Caldwell has 
shown, such is the looseness of connection between the post- 
positions, which serve as signs of relation, and the base, that the 
number of cases admits of great increase. It is not necessary 
here to go into the details of Dravidian declension, but it is 
sufficient to repeat what we have already had occasion to say, 
that these languages belong to the agglutinative class; and, 
though we may consider them as exhibiting, in a rudimentary 
form, the same principle of structure as the inflecting languages, 
and may even find instances of true inflection, there is yet such 
a wide and essential difference between them that any consider- 
able borrowing from Sanskrit is out of the question. A true 
example of borrowing, probably, is the feminine suffix 7, which 
is most used with Sanskrit derivatives. It has, however, suffered 
a change in quantity, being always long in Sanskrit and short in 
the Dravidian languages. The genitive suffix yokka, or yoka, 
is possibly derived from the Aryan possessive suffix fa. There 
are here also a few coincidences of the sort already described, 
pointing to a possible ancient unity of the two groups of 
languages: First, the neuter singular suffix d, which appears in 
the remote and proximate demonstrations adi and idz of the 
Telugu, the adu and idu of the Tamil, Malayalan and Can- 
arese, may be compared with the same suffix in the Sanskrit 
tat and the Latin zd and tlud; Second, the neuter plural of 
Dravidian nouns is generally formed by the suffix ga/ or a kin- 
dred form, but nearly all the members of this family also form 
a neuter plural in short a. This suffix is strictly confined to the 
neuter, while gal is occasionally used with the genders. We 
may compare with this the neuter plural in short a of the Zend, 
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Greek, Latin, and Gothic. What we have said about Dravidian 
declension is also true of cojugation. As examples of borrow- 
ing we may cite: Firgt, the occasional mode of forming the 
causative verb, which is generally produced by the help of a 
causative particle, but sometimes—particularly in connection with 
Sankrit derivations—an auxiliary verb signifying “to make” is 
annexed; Second, we may also compare the v which is the 
sign of future time in Tamil, Canarese, and Tulu with the »—pro- 
nounced 6—of several of the northern vernaculars. It has been 
suggested that this is allied with the do of the Latin future, 
which, if true, would make it one of the ancient correspondence 
already alluded to. 

When we come to the third particular in which one language 
can influence another—its vocabulary—we find that the Dravid- 
ian languages are greatly indebted to the Sanskrit. It could 
hardly be otherwise, after the acceptance of northern learning 
and literature. The aboriginal tribes had words to express 
objects of sense, but were nearly destitute of expressions for 
immaterial things, which were supplied by the Sanskrit abun- 
tantly. But, as we haveseen, the Dravidians, generally, preferred 
to work over this new material into a shape agreeing with 
their own habits of articulation and expression. It is doubtless 
the frequency with which words of Sanskrit origin are met in 
the idioms of Southern India which has misled some scholars 
into supposing that the latter should be assigned a place in the 
Aryan family. When, however, we come to examine the mat- 
ter more closely, it appears that genuine Dravidian words are 
largely in the majority in all the dialects, and that some of them 
could dispense with their foreign element and yet express the 
thoughts of an advanced civilization. As we were obliged to admit 
in regard to the northern vernaculars, it is impossible to estimate, 
exactly, the proportion of words of Aryan origin. It varies, 
considerably, in the different languages, according as Brahmanic 
influence has been powerful, or the people more receptive. Dr. 
Caldwell, who is more competent to speak on this point than 
any other living scholar, says that the Tamil and Malaydlam, 
though closely akin and adjacent dialects, represent the extremes 
in this respect, the former having fewest and the latter the most 
Sanskrit derivations. The earliest Malayalam literature which 
we possess is quite purely Dravidian, and it is only within a few 
centuries that the language has become Brahmanized. Accord- 
ing to the same authority the order in which the cultivated mem- 
bers of this group would stand in regard to the use of Sanskrit 
derivations would be: ‘ Malayalam, Canarese, Telugu, Tamil. 
Perhaps the remoteness of the Tamil country from the Aryan 
territory may account, in part, for the greater originality of the 
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language. The amount of Sanskrit in any of the languages 
varies in different periods and in different styles of literature, 
being least in the earliest period and most in the later period of the 
religious and grammatical literature. The Shen-Tamil, or the 
classical dialect, contains few Sanskrit words. The same is true 
of the speech of the rudest part of the population at the pres- 
ent time, though, in general, the modern prose language is 
largely indebted to Sanskrit. The Aryan words in Tamil may 
be divided into three classes, according to the period of their 
introduction and the change of form which they have suffered: 
First, there are the words which were brought in by the early 
Brahmanic colonists, and which were, doubtless, taken directly 
from the Sanskrit. These have been so altered in shape as to 
be almost past recognition; Second, the largest part of the 
Sanskrit words was introduced by the Jainas, who flourished 
from the ninth to the thirteenth centuries. These words are altered 
to accord with Tamil rules, and are said, by native grammarians 
to have been taken from the northern Prakrits, and not from 
the Sanskrit directly; Third, the latest portion was introduced 
from the eleventh to the sixteenth centuries by the three schools 
of religious philosophy which prevail among the Tamils. These 
words are in form still nearly pure Sanskrit. Using the nomen- 
clature of Hindu grammar we should call the derivatives of the 


first two classes early and late tadbhavas, “of the nature of;” 
and those of the last period tatsamas, “the same as.” In the 
Telugu, which stands next above the Tamil in its indebtedness 
to Sanskrit, Mr. F. W. Ellis states that the ¢atsama words num- 
ber about three-twentieths of the language, and the tadbhava 


words five-twentieths, making a total of eight-twentieths or two- 
fifths. The oldest extant Telugu grammar was written in San- 
skrit by a Brahman, who is supposed to have lived about the 
beginning of the twelfth century. From this period, probably, 
dates the introduction of Sanskrit words into the language. In 
the Tamil the best literary productions are purely native, while, 
among the Telugus little has been produced except by Brah- 
mans, hence their greater indebtedness to the Sanskrit. What 
we have said of the Telugu is nearly true of the Canarese. The 
oldest grammar of this language was written by Késava, a 
Jaina, who is supposed to have lived near the end of the twelfth 
century. In his time even, Sanskrit words, both tatsama and 
tadbhava, were said to be numerous in the language. The lit- 
erature of the Malayalam, with the exception of a single poem 
and a few inscriptions on stone, has been produced within two 
or three centuries, and consists almost exclusively of translations 
or imitations of Sanskrit works; hence, it is overrun with San- 
skrit derivations. We are unable to state the exact proportion 
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which they bear to pure Dravidian words. If we inquire in 
regard to the sort of words which have been borrowed from the 
Sanskrit, we find that they stand to native Dravidian words much 
in the same relation as Latin words to the Anglo Saxon in En- 
glish. The relation in Telugu is very clearly expressed by Dr. 
Campbell. He says: “All words denoting the different parts 
of the human frame, the various sorts of food or utensils in 
common use among the natives, the several parts of their dress, 
the compartments of their dwellings, the degrees of affinity and 
consanguinity peculiar to them; in short, all terms expressive of 
primitive ideas or of things necessarily named in the earlier 
stages of society belong to the pure Telugu or “ language of the 
land.” The great body of Sanskrit words admitted into the 
language consists of abstract terms, and of words connected with 
science, religion or law. These remarks, in regard to the Telugu, 
are true in nearly the same degree of all the principal lan- 
guages of this group. And we may add that the numerals and 
pronouns, those most persistent and characteristic parts of speech, 
are, with hardly an exception, of native origin. The Telugu 
sometimes uses éka, the Sanskrit numeral for one, in place of 
its own oka. The Tamil sometimes uses in compounds atta, 
derived from the Sanskrit ashtan, “ eight,” instead of the regu- 
lar e¢tw. Some scholars have also sought to connect the Dravid- 
ian afju, “ five,” and padi, “ ten,” with the Sanskrit panchan 
and pankti, “ a series of fives.” The word for a thousand, in all 
the languages but Telugu, is already of Sanskrit origin; the 
Telugu word is as truly Dravidian. Among the pronouns there 
is nothing which we can, confidently, regard as borrowed from 
the Aryans. The correspondence which are occasionally met 
with, probably belong to that class of forms which may be illus- 
trated from so many different languages, and which belong to 
the most primitive utterances of mankind. 

If, now, we sum up the results of our inquiries into the 
influence of the Aryan upon the aboriginal languages of India, 
we find: First,that the primitive people, whose land was occupied 
by the Aryans, gradually gave up their ancestral tongue, and 
adopted the language of their conquerors, introducing into it, 
however, some of the peculiarities of their own speech; Sec- 
ond, that the wild tribes of the hills, so far as they have main- 
tained their political and social independence, have also pre- 
served their linguistic traditions nearly unimpaired, borrowing 
neither the Aryan grammar nor much of the Aryan vocabulary; 
Third, that the cultivated languages of the southern peninsula 
have been greatly enriched from the Sanskrit, directly or indi- 
rectly; but this has been chiefly in a contribution from the 
abundant stores of the latter to their different stock of words, 
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and not in the reconstruction of their grammar. In this respect 
they have, surprisingly, maintained their independence, notwith- 
standing the tremendous presence of Aryan influence operating 
through more than twenty centuries. 

We may add, in conclusion, that the facts adduced in this, and 
in the former paper, regarding the stability of what is most 
essential in speech, afford a good illustration of the value of the 
evidence from language in deciding questions of race. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


OF THE DAKOTA LANGUAGE. 
To the Editor of the American Antiquarian: 

So far as I know all Indian dialects are primitive in the col- 
location of words in a sentence; that is, they follow the natural 
or thought form. Thus the Dakota says, “Bread me give,” 
instead of “Give me bread.” From this it will appear that the 
place of the noun, whether subject or object, is before the verb. 
The adverb comes before the verb it modifies, and the place of 
the adjective and article is after the noun. Thus, John wowapi 
wan tanyan yushtan, John book a well finished. 

The Dakota noun is not varied, except to indicate possession. 
This is done by means of pronominal agglutinated particles. In 
words expressing human relationships, as father, mother, brother, 
ete., the pronoun particle is suffixed for the third person and 
affixed for the first and second, as in “soonka,” a younger 
brother; “me-soonka,” my younger brother; “ne-soonka,” thy 
younger brother; and “soonka-koo,” his younger brother. In 
property that can be alienated the possession is indicated by 
prefixing “meta,” “neta” and “ta,” respectively, to the noun 
possessed, as “meta-shoonkay,” my dog; “neta-shoonkay,” thy 
dog; “ta-shoonkay,” his dog. These are fragments of the sep- 
arate pronouns which indicate possession or property. 

For a full illustration of the synthetic and agglutinative char- 
acter of the Sioux language we come to the Dakota verb. This 
is varied by means of adverbial, pronominal and prepositional 
particles, which are prefixed and infixed and suffixed. The ad- 
verbial particles are used with root forms to make active verbs, 
expressing the manner and instrument of the action, and often 
the relation of the actor to the thing acted upon. The common 
prefixes of this kind are “ba,” “bo,” “ka,” “na,” “pa,” “ya” and 
“yu.” The pronoun particles, or, as we have called them, in- 
separable pronouns, indicate the different persons acting and 
acted upon, and also the number. These are sometimes prefixed, 
but more frequently infixed. There is a set of double pronom- 
inal particles which represent I-you and the reflexives, I to 
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myself, you to yourself, ete. The prepositional particles repre- 
sent to and for and together. They follow the same law as to 
place which governs the pronominals. Sometimes the preposi- 
tions change the form of the pronouns. Thus with the common 
forms, added to the frequentive, reflexive, possessive, dative and 
absolute forms, we have a full paradigm of nearly five hundred 
words, which it would be impossible to illustrate in this paper. 
I may, however, add, as explanatory of the adverbial particles 
prefixed, that “ba” denotes the action as done with a knife or 
saw, as “ba-ksa,” to cut off with a knife; “bo” signifies that the 
separation is made by punching or shooting; “ka-ksa” is to cut 
off with an axe or by striking; “na-ksa,” to break off with the 
foot; “pa-ksa,” to break off with the hand; “ya-ksa,” to bite off; 
and “yu-ksa,” to break off generally. If the thing acted upon 
is my own, that may be indicated in each of these forms by a 
possessive particle agglutinated, as for example, “hda-ksa” is the 
possessive of both “ka-ksa” and “ya-ksa.” This, it is believed, 
will sufficiently show the character and powers of Dakota verbs, 
and also the possibilities of the language. 
Bzxort, Wis., March, 1881. S. L. Riaes. 








FRENCH FOOTPRINTS IN NORTHWESTERN WISCONSIN. 
To the Editor of the American Antiquarian: 

It is well known that the French early penetrated into the 
territory which is now Wisconsin. From that quarter came the 
best beaver brought down by Indians to Canadian trading posts, 
and it was natural for traders to fix themselves as near as possi- 
ble to the sources of that fur which they coveted most. With 
this view some of them appear to have traversed the region 
between Lake Michigan and the Mississippi before the year 
1660. The same district was almost as long ago the scene of 
missionary labor. Missions were tried around Quebec, but soon 
given up in despair, owing to the nomadic habits of the aborig- 
ines there. They were at once transferred to Lake Simcoe, a 
little east of Lake Huron, when it was ascertained that the 
tribes there were, during much of the year, sedentary in per- 
manent dwellings. One Father was already in that recess of 
the West in 1615, five years before the Plymouth pilgrims 
landed, and the mission throve till 1649, when it was broken up 
by the Iroquois, who burned up all its buildings, slaying or 
scattering priests and converts. 

The fugitives in great part fled to Mackinaw, and some of 
them into Lake Superior and towards its western extremity, 
settling at La Pointe and the Apostle Islands. But shepherds 
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follow their'sheep, and so the Jesuits did not forget their con- 
verts. They were soon upon their track and thus entered Wis- 
consin from the north. 

There is reason to think that French fun-lovers were on Wis- 
consin soil as early as any fur-traders or ghostly fathers. Even 
in the second year after Champlain founded Quebec, one of this 
class, actuated by pure love of frolic and adventure, went home 
with Indians from the heart of the continent and wandered with 
them a year where no white man’s foot had ever trod. 

I am now reminded of the first French pioneers in Wisconsin 
by having just visited an earthwork which may by possibility 
have been one of their footprints. The remains to which I 
refer are in Barron county, about one mile southeast of the 
village of Rice Lake, in township 35, range 11 west, and section 
27. They were visited by me on the 7th of October, 1880. 

I found a ditch about a foot wide and a little less in depth, 
inclosing a square plot of ground fifty feet square. At two 
diagonal corners, namely, southwest and northeast, there are 
projections, indicating the sites of two flanking turrets. Near 
two sides of the inclosure are small heaps of stones, which may 
mark the spots where fires were made. Digging in the ground 
at various points we discovered that it was underlaid everywhere 
with charcoal dust at a depth of about three inches. Near the 
fireplaces we turned up a great quantity of bones. It seemed 
clear that a palisade had stood in the ditch. A resident of the 
neighborhood, Mr. James Bracklin, told me that he had once 
dug up one of the poles or stakes, which was sharpened at the 
lower end, and that plainly with a white man’s axe. 

This stockade stands on an eminence with an outlook on Rice 
lake and a lakelet. The locality is called Pocayamah, a Chip- 
pewa word said to signify confluence. There is some underbush 
on the site, but no tall trees are near. ° 

On the saddle or isthmus, betweey the lake and lakelet, there 
is a grading or roadway which was as it now is when the oldest 
inhabitants came into the region. This embankment is about 
six hundred feet in length, its width thirty feet at the base and 
fifteen at the summit, its height from six to seven feet. 

Regarding the causeway I have no opinion, but I am inclined 
to think the fortification of French origin. Indian works were 
irregular; this forms an exact square. They had no flankers, 
as may be seen in pictures of them drawn by Champlain; but 
here nothing is plainer than the provision for a flanking fire. 
Indian defenses were always larger than this, being intended to 
protect whole tribes; this, like many Hudson Bay posts to-day, 
is so small that it could shelter only one or two dwellings. My 
hope is to procure another stump from the palisade with axe 
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marks. At the time of my visit the digging was all done with 
a broken axe-helve. 

The antique remains I have described stand in a section where 
beaver dams are still common, and beavers themselves are trap- 
ped every year. They would form a convenient midway station 
for voyageurs who, like Nicolas Perrot, more than two centuries 
ago, were often passing from the great lake to the great river, 
and from the great river to the great lake. 

Early settlers in Barron county—where the first white child 
was born twenty-five years ago—heard from the oldest Indians 
that the post of which I have given some account was long 
occupied by a French fur trader named August Corot, who was 
killed there by the Sioux well nigh a century ago. So much 
credit was given to these stories by many whites that they have 
digged into the earth in several neighboring places, as sanguine 
of unhoarding the buried cash of the murdered F renchman as 
any Yankee has been of excavating the strong box in which 
Captain Kidd buried his treasure along Long Island Sound. 

Some three years ago I visited La Salle’s Castle, Starved 
Rock or the Rock of St. Louis, on the Illinois river. My pas- 
sage thither from Ottawa, like La Salle’s, was in a row boat. 
After climbing the cliff we discovered on the plateau to the rear 
of it clear signs of a stockade similar to that of which I have 
spoken in northern Wisconsin. Here the French, under La Salle 
and his lieutenant, the Italian Tonty, were established for more 
than thirty years onward from 1682. J. D. Burier. 

MapIson, October, 1880. 





ORIENTAL NOTES, 


Tue Frontispiece for this number represents the Jews’ Wail- 
ing Place. The old walls of the original temple are here seen, 
and it is said that they are worn smooth in places by the kisses 
of the Jewish pilgrims who meet and lament over the loss of 
their loved city. The arch of the ancient bridge across the Ty- 
ropean valley can here also be seen. The wall and the bridge 
bear the peculiar marks of the ancient mode of dressing stone. 





An Eeyprian Tastetr.—A paper was read before the Society 
of Biblical Archeology, February 1st, by Dr. Samuel Birch, on 
a tablet belonging to the period of Amesnophis III., of the 18th 
Dynasty, now in the British Museum. Sepulchral tablets were 
used by the ancient Egyptians with the object to record a certain 
prayer or formula for the dead, which their inscriptions occa- 
sionally invite the passer-by to recite to certain deities. The 
present tablet is for two architects, called in the inscription 
superintendents of works. 
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Forx Lorz.—A paper was read by Mr. Alfred Nutt before 
the Folk Lore Society on the “Aryan Expulsion and Return 
Formula.” Referring to a widely-spread story, the best ex- 
amples of which are Romulus, Thesius and Cyrus, whose myth- 
ical adventures have been taken to be historical, the author 
showed that the Celtic races had preserved the formula with 
greater freshness of incident than any other Aryan race. 


Art the Numismatic Society, Jan. 20, Mr. J. Evans exhibited 
two silver statues of Aradus, in Phoenicia, and Mr. A. Grant a 
number of gold, silver and copper coins belonging to the times 
of Alexander the Great, of Antiochus I. and of Seleucus Nicator. 
A superb coin of Seleucus I. contained, Obv., head of one of 
the Dioscuri, and Rev., fore part of Bucephalus, a type alto- 
gether new and unique. 


Tue Louvre has lately received several species of ancient art, 
among them a seated statue of Pallas three-fourths the size of 
nature, a fragment of a fine head of Apollo and many monu- 
ments of ancient Oriental civilization. Among the latter are 
some terra cotta tablets with cuneiform inscriptions of the Greek 
Cypriote character. 


Four interesting statuettes, found in the last excavations at 
Pompeii, have been added to the Naples Museum. One is a 
magnificent work representing a cupid holding a dolphin. It 
was used as a fountain; another represents the Goddess of 
Abundance having in her right hand a silver plate and in her 
left a cornucopia. Both are very artistic in their attitudes and 
finish. 


Tue Turone or Petops and other localities bearing the name 
of Tantalos or of other members of this unfortunate Asiatic 
dynasty, are casually mentioned by the geographer Pausanias 
(II, 22; V, 13; VIII, 17); and from his indications modern 
travelers have sought to identify these localities on and around 
the mountain ridge of Sipylos, Asia Minor. The German 
Engineers’ and Architects’ Weekly claims that recently (in 1880) 
Dr. Karl Humann has discovered and identified the so-called 
“Tomb of Tantalos,” the “Lake of Tantalos” and the “Throne 
of Pelops” on the eastern side of Sipylos, in a stony, rugged 
tract, destitute of all vegetation. The remains of a city, which 
had been deserted long before the Homeric age, were found by 
him to consist of a series of dwellings cut into the rock. 


Tue Syrian Church of Malabar has long been a subject of 
interest and speculation among scholars on account of its great 
age, its isolation far from the parent church and the traditions 
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which connect its founding with the apostle Thomas. Its his- 
tory has a bearing upon the still obscure question of the religious 
and literary relations of western Asia and India in the first 
centuries of our era. The opinions of the most eminent scholars 
have generally been adverse to the Thomas theory, but recently 
Dr. W. Germann has written a work of 792 pages, entitled Dze 
Kirche der Thomaschristen, in which he has thoroughly trav- 
ersed the ground anew, not only gathering from the Syrian and 
other sources all the evidence relating to the founding of the 
church, but continuing its history down to the present time. His 
conclusion is that the apostle was in India about the year 52. 
Those who read German will find no better discussion of the 
whole subject than in Dr. Germann’s book. 

We are coming, year by year, to know more exactly about the 
aboriginal tribes which are scattered over the hill tracts of India 
as the officers of the English civil service succeed in penetrating 
the jungles where they have taken refuge. We owe much to 
the zeal and ability of these men, for it requires no little 
patience and skill to deal successfully with many of these tribes, 
who have learned by experience to dread the intrusion of for- 
eigners, and are uncommunicative or untruthful concerning their 
beliefs and practices. Scholarship in this field has met with a 
severe loss in the untimely death of Mr. G. H. Damant. Though 
little more than thirty years of age, his administrative ability 
and literary tastes had given promise of a distinguished future. 
In 1869 he joined the civil service in India, and after filling 
several subordinate positions with great fidelity, was promoted, 
in 1878, to be political officer and then deputy commissioner in 
charge of the Naga Hills. The Nagas are a savage and trouble- 
some tribe living in southern Assam, and have murdered more 
than one British officer. In a little more than a year Mr. Damant 
also fell a victim to their treachery. Before his death he had, 
in the intervals of official labor, devoted himself with great 
enthusiasm to acquiring the dialects spoken in the hills and to 
collecting folk-lore from the mouths of the people. These 
studies had Begun to bear fruit in contributions to the journals 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society, the Royal Asiatic Society and 
the Indian Antiquary. At the time of his death he had pre- 
pared a Manipiiri dictionary, but most of the manuscript was 
destroyed by the natives. 

If the Aryans made their way into India across the mountain 
ranges skirting the northwestern border, it was to be expected 
that fragments of the race would be found settled along the 
track of the migration, which, owing to their isolated position, 
would retain much of the original family likeness. Such has 
proved to be the fact. The most interesting of these tribes is 
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the Dards, who occupy the country north of Cashmere, These 
were described a few years since by Dr. Leitner, in his Dard- 
istan, and by Mr. Drew, in his Northern Barrier of India. 
More recently Dr. Bellew has examined some natives from the 
unexplored district southwest of Dardistan, and finds them to be 
unmistakably Aryans and resembling closely the Dards in phy- 
sique and language. The latter is not a descendant of the 
Sanskrit, but seems to be an earlier offshoot of the family tree. 
On the northern mountain slopes it betrays an affinity with 
Iranian speech, while farther south some words are said to 
resemble Greek and Latin. Major Biddulph, who has resided 
many years among the tribes of this “= has prepared a 
report of their languages and customs, which is awaited with 
much interest, and may aid in the settlement of important 
ethnological questions. 

Sir Salas Jung, the enlightened premier of the Nizam, has 
made an important contribution to the history of the Moham- 
medan rule in India, by furnishing to the government a list of 
224 historical manuscripts now at Haidarabad, of which tran- 
scripts may be taken for the continuation of Sir H. M. Elliot’s 
Historians of India. There is, doubtless, much other material 
hidden away in private libraries throughout the Native States 
which would throw much light upon this interesting period of 
Indian history. 

The government of Bombay has recently had the good for- 
tune to obtain, by purchase, some palm-leaf manuscripts written 
between the twelfth and fourteenth centuries. Those who know 
how difficult it is to preserve manuscripts in India will observe 
that these are very ancient. 

Dr. Biihler, who has been engaged for some time in searching 
old libraries for manuscripts, reports great success for 1879-80. 
The recent famine and pestilence in western India has made the 
purchase of manuscripts more easy, and many rare ones have 
been procured, including 159 of Vedic literature. 








LINGUISTIC NOTES. 
EDITED BY ALB. 8. GATSCHET, WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


Wanv0ot.—The name of the tribe of Huron Indians is com- 
monly pronounced Weyandot or Wéndat. The correct pronun- 
ciation, as we are informed by an old member of the tribe, is 
Wandot or Wendot; its signification, however, is not known with 
accuracy. [rumé wanddt is a Huron man; wanddt haminda the 
Huron language. The central position between the western Al- 
gonkins and Iroquois, which the Wandot occupied at the time of 
their independence, brought them in connection with many 
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tribes and settlements of Indians, to which they gave appella- 
tions in their language. These proper names generally depict 
some striking peculiarity of the tribe and are, therefore, to us 
of great historic interest. Thus the Wandot called the Tus- 
kérora “those isolating themselves,” from taskaho: disposed to 
be among themselves; not associating with others. The French 
called the Mohawks after their totem, the bear (aniéye): Les 
Agniers; and so did the Wandot, Hatiniéye-runu: “they are the 
Bear-People,” hati being a plural prefix and runu people, men. 
The Senecas were named by them Hutinuyshiniundi, “they build 
a leaning house ’(yenuyshe house), in contradistinction to oth- 
ers who erected houses with perpendicular walls or bark-lodges. 
The Cherokees were named by them Uwatayd-runu, “people 
inhabiting caves,” from uwatayo, hole, opening in the ground, 
cave, some Wandots having found them living in the caves of 
the Alleghany mountain ridge. They apply the same term to 
the State of Arkansas, which they call Uwatayd’nde, “full of 
caves.” Like the southern Algonkin tribes they call the Monon- 
gahela river: “banks caving in”; in their language, Eta-ataransh, 
from utayataraha, “they caved in.” The name of the State of 
Ohio and the Ohio river, Uhishu, is interpreted by “large forest,” 
ishu being a suffix which points to superiority in size or extent, the 
initial syllable uh, wh representing the word i-ahi, yahi, standing 
tree. The Miami Indians are called by the Wandot Sianshkia-a, 
“dressing themselves nicely, fantastically.” 


Earty Creek History.—On July 18, 1878, the Hon. William 
P. Ross delivered a speech on this subject, at the Tullahassee 
Manual Labor Boarding School, in the Indian Territory, which 
has since been translated by Mrs. A. E. W. Robertson and N. B. 
Sullivan into Creek, and can be ordered at the office of the Jn- 
dian Journal, at Tullahassee. Extending over four octavo pages, 
the Creek translation before us begins with the earliest known 
facts concerning the Gulf States, as the naval expedition of 
Ponce de Leon, and winds up with an account of the present state 
of the tribe. Much attention is paid to the historical relations 
of the Creeks with the Choctaws. 


Tue Pirz Lanevacs is spoken by the Paeces or Paos Indians 
in the Colombian State of Cauca, near the western coast of South 
America, between the 2° and 3° of northern latitude. At the 
present time this people live on the eastern side of the central 
cordillera of that State, at the foot of the Huila mountain, and a 
few families are also found on the western slope near Pitayéd. 
Before Uricoechea had published the Pdez-Spanish vocabulary 
and some religious tracts composed by Rev. E. del Castillo y 
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Orosco (Paris, 1877), this language was almost entirely unknown 
to science, as are the majority of the Colombian languages. The 
verb is inflected almost exclusively by temporal and modal par- 
ticles, and by the verb 6p, to de, not by grammatic forms. Person 
is indicated by adouble form; first by the personal pronoun pre- 
fixed and standing separate, then by a personal suffix appended to 
the particle. The personal pronoun is also the possessive pro- 
noun and has two genders. A passive voice is formed by the 
suffix quith, quiti. A sort of plural in nouns is formed by guexs: 
piz, man, pizguexs, men, literally, “crowd of man,” guei, mean- 
ing many, much. A location suffix is -te: quigue land quiguete 
inaland. The language lacks the sound r, but possesses f, 
th and some sounds difficult to articulate. It seems to have 
adopted some terms from the Kechua of Ecuador, Pert, etc., and 
the Paniquita language is. evidently a dialect of Paez; cf. “Re- 
vue de Linguistique,” Tom. XII. (1879), No. 3, pg. 267-271. 


Tuornmes.—The obelisk recently erected in the Central Park, 
New York city, owes its origin, as the inscription tablet suggests, 
to King Thothmes the Third. This name is composed of 
Thoth, the name of a deity, and mes, which means son: Son of 
Thoth. Ebers and other modern Egyptologists have sub- 
stituted the orthography Thoth, which had been adopted from the 
Greek Oav@, for the correct one of Tehuti, and the king’s name 
should therefore be written Zehutimes. Le Page Renouf, on 
the Origin of Religion, pg. 120, gives the following linguistic par- 
ticulars on this name: “Tehuti is the Egyptian Hermes, and the 
name of Hermes Trismegistos is translated from the correspond- 
ing Egyptian epithet which is often added to the name Tehuti. 
He represents the moon, which he wears upon his head, either 
as crescent or as full disk. . . . . There is no such known 
Egyptian word as tehu, but there is teyu, which is a dialectic 
variety, and is actually used as a name of the god. This form 
supplies us with the reason why the god is represented as an ibis. 
As Seb is the name both of a goose and of the earth-god, so is 
Texu the name of an ibis and of the moon-god. Tehuti prob- 
ably signifies, as M. Naville has suggested, the ‘ibis-headed.’ 
But it means something besides. Zeywu is the name of the in- 
strument which corresponds to the needle of the balance for 
measuring weights, the ancient Egyptian cubit of Zeyu. He is 
called the ‘measurer of this earth.’ He is said to have ‘calcu- 
lated the heavens and counted the stars,’ to have ‘calculated the 
earth and counted the things which are in it.’ He is the ‘dis- 
tributor of time,’ the inventor of letters and learning (particu- 
larly of geometry), and of the fine arts. Whatever is without 
him is as though it were not. All this because the moon is the 
measurer.” 
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Tue first number of the Dictionary of the German Diatxcts 
of SwirzeRLanp has made its appearance, and the fullness of ma- 
terial, the sound criticism, and the infinity of the details are 
equally creditable to the editors and to their numerous contribu- 
tors from all cantons of the Alpine republic. The publisher, 
Jaques Huber, in Frauenfeld, intends to publish about three num- 
bers each year, and-expects to see the whole dictionary in the hands 
of the public in five years from now. It is published in quarto, 
under the title “Schweizerisches Idiotikon.” 


Pror. Gro. voN DER GABELENTZ, who occupies the chair for 
the languages and literatures of eastern Asia, has published a 
lucid account on the present knowledge of the Chinese and Jap- 
anese languages and literatures in Europe in “Unsere Zeit,” 
1881, No. 2 (15 pages). The present literary production in both 
countries, China and Japan, he states, is just as enormous as it 
has been in past centuries, and as for its value, it can be stated 
that in many respects it is much superior to what appears in our 
literary markets. 


A Leaping member of the French mission in Basutoland, 
Rev. A. Mabille, personally superintends in England the print- 
ing of a bible translation into the Basuto-Caffrian language. 


A new Pheenician inscription, dated from the reign of Pumi- 


athon, B. B. 330 (?) has been discovered in Cyprus. 





ETHNOLOGIC NOTES. 

Ture German Society for Anthropology, Ethnology and Pre- 
historic Research held its eleventh general meeting at Berlin 
from the 5th to the 11th of August, 1880, and its stenographic 
report, which is before us, fills 160 pages in 4°. Prof. R. 
Virchow presided, and an officer of the government, H. v. Goss- 
ler, delivered the inaugural discourse, reviewing the most im- 
portant achievements of the society during the eleven years of 
its existence. Of the speakers who took part in the discussions 
and read papers during the six days of the meeting, we mention 
Dr. Schliemann, on the subject of his Trojan discoveries; Ad. 
Bastian, on the myths of the Polynesians; Dr. Fraas, on a speci- 
men of the Archeopteryx; Brugsch-Bey, on new discoveries in 
Egypt; Kupffer, on the opening of the grave of the philosopher 
Kant; Schaaffhausen, on a prehistoric map of the Rhenish Pro- 
vinces; Kollmann, on the color of hair and eyes of the popula- 
tion in Switzerland, etc. This report deserves the most attentive 
perusal throughout. Not only is there an abundance of novel 
and striking Facts mentioned, but these facts are presented in 
their appropriate connection with other facts by some of the most 
celebrated scientists of our epoch. A. 8. G. 





GENERAL REVIEW. 


Pror. Dr. Jou. Ranke continues the publication of his ex- 
haustive article on the skulls of the rural population of old (or 
southern) Bavaria in the most recent number of the “Beitriige,” 
the organ of the Munich Society for Anthropology, ete. (Vol. 
III, Nos. 3, 4, pp. 99-230, plates VII to XVI, Munich, 1880). 
He finds, after measuring one thousand skulls taken from 
modern ossuaries, that the mean proportion of the width to the 
length is 83, 2 per cent., and that the type is therefore decidedly 
brachycephalic. He also shows that the high ridges of the central 
Alps are a physiologic center of brachycephaly, and that the vital 
influences to which a people is subject have a very pronounced 
and incontestable influence upon the formation of its skulls. 
Another article of Prof. Ranke treats of “Neolithic Caves in a 
Portion of Franconia.” A.8.G. 


A Puotocrapuic ALsum of the more important objects ex- 
hibited at the exposition of prehistoric and anthropologic finds 
in Berlin (August, 1880,) has just been published by the first 
secretary of the ee Society, Dr. A. Voss. It con- 
tains 168 plates in small folio, and may be ordered for the 
amount of 150 marks from OC. Giinther, Leipziger Strasse 105 
Berlin W. The same author has composed a reasoned cata- 
logue of all the objects exhibited in Berlin, which is partly 
illustrated and holds 746 pages. 








GENERAL REVIEW. 


Tue Cross Tav.—The Antiguary for March has an article 
by Llewellyn Jewett, F.S. A., on the cross tau. This cross, 
called Crux Ansata and St. Anthony’s Cross, is a three-limbed 
cross in the form of the letter T. It is identical with the 
Egyptian emblem of life or key of the Nile, and is sometimes 
used as a phallic symbol. It is found on the sculptures of Khor- 
sabad, the ivories from Nimroud and on Assyrian cylinders. 

It is stated by Lucan to have been a symbol of the gods 
* among the Druids. It is found among the Gnostic and Hebrew 
charms. It is also found with other forms of the cross on 
sculptures at Copan and at Palenque, in Central America. It 
occurs in Norman and Saxon sculptures in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral and on London Tower. 

The cross of the heathen world was derived from primeval 
religion. Thus the tau or the crutch, the emblem of life, be- 
comes an emblem of the cross upon which we are taught to lean, 
and which reconciles God with man. 


Tue Antiguary for February-March has an article by Rev. 
M. G. Watkins entitled “ Antiquarian Notes on the British Dog.” 
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The dog makes its appearance in the lower pleistocene era, along 
with wolves, elephants and oxen. There is no evidence that dogs 
were known to the cave men, but in the neolithic age the dog 
was occasionally employed for food. Mr. Darwin believes that 
different crossings with some canis primitivus, with wolves and 
jackals, may account for the numberless modern breeds of dogs. 

The first authentic remains of the British dog, according to 
Prof. Owen, in his “British Fossil Remains,” are some bones 
found in an English cave. Dogs are frequently found repre- 
sented on Roman kettles and pottery. These dogs are of two 
kinds, a large dog resembling the present mastiff and a smaller 
dog such as the greyhound. 

British mastiffs were celebrated among the ancients. Strabo 
mentions that “hides, slaves and dogs of good breeding were 
useful for hunting pursuit.” Claudian, A. D. 400, speaks of 
the molossus mastiff, “Immortal molossus barking amid the thick 
mists surrrounding the mountain tops.“ 








EVENTS AND DISCOVERIES. 


Tue fourth session of the Congres de Americanistes meets at 
Madrid, Spain, Sept. 26,1881. The subjects embraced in the 
programme are mainly the comparative archeology and ethnol- 


ogy of Peru and Polynesia on one side, and of Peru and Cuba 
on the other. It is possible that the next session will be held in 
the United States. The following gentlemen are delegates from 
the United States: Prof. R. B. Anderson, of Wisconsin; Prof. 8. 
F. Baird, District of Columbia; Hon. H. H. Bancroft, Cali- 
fornia; Levi Bishop, of Michigan; E. T. Cox, Colorado; Rev. 
B. Y. De Costa, New York; J. D. Putnam, lowa; Judge M. 
Force, Ohio; A. 8. Gatschet, Washington; Dr. C. C. Graham, 
Louisville, Ky.; Dr. J. D. Moody, Illinois; Prof. J. K. Patter- 
son, Ky.; Rev. Stephen D. Peet, Wisconsin; Hon. R. Robert- 
son, Indiana; Prof. Shaler, Kentucky; Hon. Robert C. Win- 
throp, Boston, Mass. 


A KITCHENMIDDEN OF THE GREEK NAVAL FORCE NEAR TRoy.—In 
a paper read before the British Archzological Association, Feb- 
ruary 2, Dr. Phené described a kitchenmidden found near the 
supposed landing place of the Greek fleet. A quantity of ani- 
mals’ bones, oyster shells, and rude pottery which does not assim- 
ilate to any pottery with national features of construction. Dr. 
Schliemann argues that here was a primitive town, but Dr. 
Phene concludes, from the absence of spindle whorls and do- 
mestic implements that there were no women there, and that the 
rude pottery was such as the Greeks would want for momentary 
purposes, not anticipating a length of siege. 
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A RoMAN WALL FOUND UNDERNEATH THE STREETS OF Lonpon.— 
Mr. Loftus Brock, at a meeting of the same society, March 2, 
described the progress of the discoveries at Leadenhall market. 
An extended length of Roman wall has been met with, over 12 
feet thick, and going from east to west toward Grace Church 
street. Some brilliantly colored fragments of fresco from the 
wall were displayed. 

A portion of the old city rampart has also been discovered 
near Houndsditch. 


Stone anp Earta Works tn Watrxs.—At the session of the 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society held on Feb. 28, Prof. Hughes, 
the President of the society, exhibited some felstone imple- 
ments which were found near Elwy, in North Wales, associated 
with the remains of the rhinoceros hemitiechus, ursus spelzeus, 
hyena spelea. He also gave a sketch of the hill forts which 
occur on the border of the same country. These forts fall 
under two groups, first, stone works; second, earth forts. There 
was no mortar used in the stone walls, and no dressed stones 
fitted together. The earthworks consisted of a single fosse and 
vallum, which conformed to the shape of the ground, and ceased 
where a precipice rendered the defense unnecessary... 


Nvumismatic.—A hoard of coins belonging to the time of Ser- 
torius, B. O. 80-73, has been discovered at Barcus, near Dox, Cel- 
tiberia. 

Mr. B. V. Head read a paper before the Numismatic Society 
of London, on the “Ephesian Mint,” &c. An addition to the 
long list of Ephesian magistrates has been made by the means 
of coins. “The History of the Coinage of Ephesus” is a work 
already published by this author. 


Tue Orympraps.—Prof. Mahaffy, in a paper read before the 
Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, Feb. 24, ques- 
tions the authenticity of the first fifty Olympiads, as the Olym- 
pian Register was prepared by the rhetorician Hippias about 
400 B. C., a doubtful authority on such a subject. 


Aw Anorent Pompen in Toe Desert or Sanara.—M. Torey, 
a French archeologist, in connection with the proposed trans- 
Sahara railway, has, it appears, discovered a town as completely 
buried in the sand as was Pompeii in the ashes of Vesuvius. 
This discovery was first made known at Algiers. 


TureE Roman ALTArRs, ALONG witH A Roman Srtatvr have 
been discovered whilst excavating in the — of the convent 
at Micklegate, in Yorkshire. They were five feet below the sur- 
face, and the statue was in a recumbent attitude. 
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Tue Earuiest Prinrep Brere iw Existence was recently sold 
at the auction sale of Sotheby & Co. It was printed at Metz, 
by Gutenberg and Faust, 1452, folio, on movable types, and 
was bound in pigskin and boards. The title is “Biblia Sacra 
Latina (Testamentum Vetus); e versione et cum prefatione 8. 
Hieronymi.” A copy of the same book, but containing both the 
Old and the New Testament, two volumes, was sold at the Brinley 
sale in New York, April 7. The book was sold for $8,000 to 
Mr. Hamilton Cole, a lawyer of New York. The book is printed 
in old Gothic letters, with gold ornamented capitals. The leaves 
are very broad, measuring 154 by 114 inches. There is no 
pagination and no title. 


THREE copies oF Exxiot’s Inpran Bree, first and second edi- 
tion, were also sold at the Brinley sale, one of the first for $900 to 
Dr. Ellsworth Elliott, of New York city, and one of the second 
to the Pennsylvania Historical Society, for $590. Jonathan 
Edwards’ copy was sold for $550. 


Ir is reported from Cairo, Egypt, that two pyramids have been 
discovered beneath the sand, to the north of Memphis. The 
vaults and chambers are said to be full of inscriptions. 


AnorTHEr StTatvurE oF Minerva has been discovered. It was sup- 
posed at first to have been the celebrated statue by Phidias, but 
proves to be a copy. 


’ Rev. T. P. Crawrorp, of Tungchoo, China, has discovered 
two genealogical tables which he identifies with the “Generations 
of Adam” and the “Generations of Noah,” as given in Gen. v. 
and x. This discovery is an important one if it shall prove true. 


Dr. Scutremann’s Trojan antiquities, including all the gold 
and silver ornaments of the so-called treasure of Priam, have 
been presented to the Emperor of Germany and are placed in 
the museum at Berlin. 


ANoTHER Insorrpep Stone has been found. It is described 
by Geo. 8. Morse, of Cairo, Ill., who is of the opinion that it is 
genuine. 


An Inox bearing a striking resemblance to a Mound Builder 
relic from Mexico has been discovered by M. Desiré Charnay. 
The North American Review for April contains a heliotype of 
this statue but no description. A stone image formerly in the 
possession of T. W. Kinney, of Portsmouth, Ohio, resembles it 
in many particulars. Both images are sitting, with hands around 
the knees and face placid and calm. The Ohio image has no 
ornamentation and is roughly wrought, but both probably rep- 
resent some common divinity or ancestor. 
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A Moortsn Com rounp 1s New Mexico.—Dr. J. D. Butler, 
of Madison, Wis., calls attention to the following find: A soldier 
detailed from the U. S. army to accompany a surveying party of 
the Smithsonian Institute, soon after the war, picked up a coin near 
the Colorado river, which has just come to light. It is a coin 
with Arabic characters, material brass, but no date. The coin 
was probably lost by some Spanish soldier or missionary, and 
was old when in the hands of its original owner. 


Mr. William McAdams, in digging into a mound in Calhoun 
county, [ll., came upon a burial heap containing twelve skele- 
tons, very much decayed, but arranged in two rows, with their 
feet toward one another, and the heads out toward the outer line 
of the mound. There were with the skeletons seven totems, or 
banner stones, four of which were of porphyritic granite. The 
stones were perforated, a shoulder being left large enough to 
receive the rod or handle. The edges of the stones were broader 
than at the centre, but straight instead of being curved, as is 
usual. There were also in the grave three grooved axes, made 
of sienite, also three large spear points of white flint, thirty-five 
flint implements resembling a large knife or dagger, two inches 
wide and eight inches long; four copper axes, varying in size 
from two to three inches long, and an inch or inch and a half 
wide; a large spear point of red flint; and a perforated stone 
tube. The axes were of the usual shapes; two of them tapered 
from the butt end toward the edge, but the edge flared sharply. 
The other two were less flaring but were rounded on the — 
edge. This is the only case where Mr. McAdams has foun 
grooved stone axes in a mound, though they are very common 
relics on the surface. 
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THE CRYSANTHEMUM ; & Monthly Magazine for Japan and the Far East. Vol. I, No.1, Jan- 
uary, 1881. Yokohama: Kelly & Co., No. 28 Main street. 

The evidence of the change which is coming over this island of the far 
East, called the “Sunrise Kingdom,” is given in the publication of a monthly 
magazine like this. The somewhat “flowery” name conveys the idea that 
Japanese thought is ruling the English and American mind, yet the schol- 
arship and the enterprise and general aggressive spirit manifested by the 
publication reminds one of London or of New York. Among the articles is 
one by Rev. H. Waddell, B. A., on the rendering into Japanese of some the- 
ological and psychological terms, which well repays the reading. 


THE REMAINS OF AN ABORIGINAL ENCAMPMENT AT REHOBOTH, DELAWARE; & Paper read 
befgre the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia, Feb. 5, 1880, by Fran- 

cis Jordan, Jr. Philadelphia, 1880. 

The encampment described in this pamphlet is situated on the sea-coast, 
about 150 miles from Philadelphia, 14 miles from Oape May. Its present 
dimensions are, about three-quarters of a mile in length, and from one hun- 
dred to five hundred feet in width. It is situated five hundred feet from 
the ocean, and is protected from the waves by a low sand bluff. The site 
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of the encampment has traces of several hundred camp fires, also anumber 
of large shell mounds, showing accumulations of “clam bakes.” Fragments 
of pottery, celts, arrow-heads and stone implements are also found. The 
pottery is of a primitive pattern, and many of the tools are also rude in 
their form and finish. The opportunity of examining this encampment was 
afforded the author of this paper just in time, for the place has since be- 
come a fashionable watering-place, and traces of aboriginal life are fast 
disappearing. 


GREEK MYTHOLOGY SYSTEMATIZED. By S.A. Scull. Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. 


This work treats on a subject which is one of the most interesting in all the 
range of ancient literature—that of comparative mythology. Though 
ostensibly devoted to Greek mythology, or more properly to the theogony of 
the Greeks, yet the author, throughout, gives the names and the symbols 
or emblems of the corresponding divinities of the Egyptian, Assyrian and 
Pheenician, and sometimes of Indian and Persian nations. 

The author does not believe with Max Miller that the naturalistic 
method will explain everything. In fact she maintains that the God-idea 
was frequently lost by the naturalistic process rather than developed by it. 
Still, wherever the naturalistic or elemental worship preceded, as in the 
case of the Pelasgian divinities, the fact is recognized. At the same time 
the _— of the Greek mind is seen to be unfavorable to the naturalistic 
method. 

The intuitive perception of a supreme one, of a great first cause, was 
very early, and personality was attributed to the divinity; but through the 
gradations of astronomic deities the God-idea sank away into “animism” 
and into sensualism. 

There was in the development of the Zeus idea the increasing desire to 
cast the divine life into human form—anthropomorphism. Incarnations 
were, however, degradations, as divinities thus represented human pas- 
sions. Still the Greeks added to the number of the attributes of their 
divinities and then gave expression to these attributes by drapery, position 
and every accessory, as the Egyptians did by symbols, color and peculiar 
form. The art of the Greeks was connected with anthropomorphism while 
that of the Egyptians became symbolic, and then conventional and fixed. 
Egyptian animal symbols became mnemonic, but the expression of Greek 
divinity became soul moving. 

One great merit of the book is that it gives the art history of mythology. 
This has never been done before, but the many discoveries have rendered 
it a necessity. The reader thus sees in art the Pelasgian face of Jove, and 
ae the Scythic expression, but afterwards recognizes the complete Greek 

eal. 


Tus GRANITE MONTHLY; a New Hampshire Magazine. Vol. III, No.7; April, 1880. Con- 
cord, N. H.: Conducted by J. H. McChinteck. 

This is an interesting number of a very neat and well-conducted little 
monthly. The contents are of a miscellaneous character, but several of 
them are on historical topics, such as “Anecdotes of Gen. Stark,” and the 
“Historical Sketch of Newport.” It were well if more such journals of a 
local character, and dependent on local patronage, could be sustained. 


Tue BRONZE CRABS OF THE OBELISK; & pow read by Mr. G. L. Feuordent, at a meetin? 
of the American Numismatic and Archeological Society of New York, held at Lieut. 
Gorringe’s rooms, Jan. 15, 1881. 

This monogram evidently is to be connected with some other paper read 
before the Society, or else known to its members. The opening sentence 
otherwise is without significance. It is as follows: “In examining these 
instructive fragments of bronze, the discovery of which has resulted in 
establishing the true history of the obelisk now in New York, as well as that 
of the one in London, and does away with the legend which brought the 
name of Cleopatra in relation with their erection at Alexandria, we can- 
not help inquiring into the reasons that led the Romans to select the ‘crab’ 
to support the venerable monolith.” The author gives an explana- 
tion: “We know, however, that the ‘crab’ is constantly brought in con- 
nection with the worship of Apollo in ancient times, and we remember that 
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it was principally at the beginning of the Roman Empire that Apollo Pha- 
bus was distinctly indentified with the sun.” This, however, would be very 
mysterious did we not know that a bronze crab found in the pedestal bears 
an inscription on its claw which gives the date of the erection of the obe- 
lisk at Alexandria as in the timesof Augustus Cesar. There were four such 
crabs placed just above the pedestal. When the obelisk was removed these 
came to light, and the inscription on one of them gives the date of the erec- 
tion at Alexandria, 

TESTIMONY OF THE AGES; or, Confirmation of the Scriptures from Modern Science and 
Recent Discoveries ; Ancient Records and Monuments; the Ruins of Cities and Relics 
of Tombs; the Greek and Latin Classics; Assyrian Inscriptions and tian Hiero- 
glyphice ; Antique Sculptures, Coins and Medals ; the Ordinance Survey of Sinai ; the 

te Exploration of Palestine; the Literal Fulfilment of Prophecies, as Attested by 
the Writings of Heathen Nations; Etc., Etc. With numerous illustrations. By Her- 
bert W. Morris, D.D. Philadelphia, Pa.: J.C. McCurdy & Co. 

This is the somewhat encyclopedic title of a subscription book; but we 
are bound to say, after an extended examination, that the contents quite 
fully justifyit. The book has not been prepared for scholarly specialists in 
separate departments of biblical learning, but for the many pressed and 
hurried workers, who want the latest facts, with the best opinions; and 
among these are included not a few scholarly ministers, and many hard- 
worked pastors and Sunday school laborers. The following, from the in- 
troduction, gives a good idea of the arrangement and scope of the book: 

“The passages of scripture which receive confirmation are taken and 
produced in the book in the order in which they stand in the bible through- 
out. Immediately under each of the passages are placed the testimonies 
to its truth and correctness. Each testimony is given in the exact words of 
its author or source, and followed by a full reference to the chapter and 
page of the work where it may be found.” 

As an example of what has here been done for many portions of the 
scriptures, it may be noted that such men as Reginald Stuart Poole, Will- 
iam Fraser, Sir Wiiliam Thomson, Sir Charles Lyell, Dr. Whewell, Princi- 
pal Dawson, Hugh Miller, Baron Humboldt, Elias Loomis, Professors J. H. 
Kurtz, Pritchard and Tristram, President Hitchcock- Guyot, Tyndall, Hux- 
ley, Dana, Agassiz, the Duke of Argyll, Dr. E. F. Burr and George Smith 
are quoted judiciously on the Beginning and the Creation. Enough of the 
results of human study is given to aid the thought of common readers, and 
not enough to overwhelm them; while many a studious minister whose 
library is not extensive will find here, and ready at hand, many scientific 
facts and archeological records in their exact statement; e. g., the Chaldean 
record of the creation, as discovered and deciphered by George Smith, is 
given entire. Also, that of the flood. Every well-informed minister knows 
about these; but many have got them where they can lay their hands on 
them at once. 

As a rule the results of the latest discoveries and of the ripest scholar- 
ship are given regarding the distribution of races, the Tower of Babel, the 
confusion of tongues, and the dispersion; and literally enough to satisfy 
the scholar and show him where to look for verification of statement, and 
with such simplifying explanations as to make matters plain to the un- 
learned. Numerous wood cuts of the broken baken-clay tablets of Ninevite 
ruins help to show how the records are found, and what work has been ex- 
pended to put the fragments together. 

In geographical descriptions, like that of Bethel, the author calls upon 
such a word-painter as Dean Stanley, while for all critical judgments de- 
pendence is placed on less fervid, but more exact and weighty, authorities. 
There are many valuable quotations from ancient writers, with much help- 
ful material from modern scholars concerning Egypt and the peninsula of 
Sinai. There ig also much curious information regarding the wandering and 
the wilderness brought together, while proper explanations of the Jewish 
ritual worship, which so few really understand, are given. The light shed 
on the times, customs and events mentioned in the historical books of the 
Old Testament, and the historical portions of the prophecies is very satis- 
factory, suitable mention being made of the recent discoveries which settle 
many previously disputed points, such as, Who was Belshazzar? 

Occasionally, as in regard to the probable site of the destroyed cities of 
the plain, the quotations do not tend to settle in one’s mind any definite 
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idea; but perhaps the indefiniteness is not greater here than the uncertainty 
in the minds of those who have followed the latest deliverances of scholars 
upon that subject. 

The many fac-similes of Ninevite, Babylonian, Egyptian, Palestinian, 
and later inscriptions, sculptures, paintings, hieroglyphics, etc., are a valu- 
able feature. A full page illustration of the Moabite stone is given, showing 
how much has been broken off and lost, where the cracks are, and thé let- 
ters of the inscription as given, large and clear enough to be easily read. 

The engravings are of very unequal merit; several on steel are fine, 
while the frontispiece of the New Testament, showing the Tower of Hippi- 
cus, etec., is exquisite; some of the wood cuts are good, those of archw- 
logical matters acceptable; but some like that of Capernaum, of which we 
have many good photographs, are wretched. Yet, after all, it is a wonder 
that the poor ones are so few, when so many are attempted; while it should 
be said that some in the New Testament, which are evidently from photo- 
graphs, and correct, are really excellent. 

A scholar will miss the names and opinions of many able writers, espe- 
cially among Egyptologists, but he will see that they are among those 
who are helping to settle uncertain matters, while the object of this work is 
to give, almost exclusively, the results of research and study which are 
generally accepted as settled and reliable. 

It is superior to many subscription books in that it is compact and solid. 
There is not the padding without material which many of that class ’show. 

A list of authors, with title of work quoted from, another of illustrations 
and a good general index makes the abundant and excellent material readily 
available. The book will be of especial value to pastors, leaders of Sunday 
school meetings, and bible-class teachers, while it will be of great value in 
any home library. W. S. HAWKES. 
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